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“It's taken me years to recov- 
_ er from the harshness of what 
I experienced during my 
: years of being homeless.” 
— "Paul "Blue" Nicoloff 


by Ace Backwords 


aul “Blue” Nicoloff was a really 
good guy. He was generally liked 
and respected by almost every- 
body on Berkeley’s Telegraph 
Avenue scene. The problem was, he never 
seemed to really like or respect himself. 

He dragged himself around town like 
his body and soul were a terrible burden 
to him — which apparently they were. 
When Blue killed himself, we were all 
shocked, but none of us were surprised. 

He often talked about killing himself. 
A few years ago, when he got on a HUD 
housing program, he told me: “My lease 
is up for reapproval after two years. So 
every day, I save up one of my meds. And 
if they kick me off after two years, I’m 
going to swallow them all.” 

Blue suffered from some weird form of 
spiritual anorexia. He seemed to deny his 
soul nourishment. He was the kind of guy 
that, if nine good things happened to him 
it wouldn’t mean anything to him, but the 
one bad thing that happened would cut 
deeply into his soul. And stay there forev- 
er. 

He once said to me: “I vividly remem- 
ber every bad thing that’s ever happened 
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Paul “Blue” Nicoloff, dressed in blue, on Telegraph Avenue. 
Blue was a Berkeley street artist who had survived bouts of 
homelessness, but then committed suicide in the fall of 1999. 


Art by Paul “Blue” Nicoloff 


ae are dead and some are living 
In my life I’ve loved them all.” 


— John Lennon, “In My Life” 


_A ee of Those Who 
Made a Lasting Difference 


ce mon h, Street Spirit honored women of con- 
o have struggled to end homelessness. 


This second] issue in our two-part series pays tribute 
to the dedicated men who have made a lasting differ- 
ence in the lives of homeless people. 


These stories from Street Spirit’s last 10 years 
honor the activists who have fought against the inhu- 
manity of poverty, and celebrate the homeless men 
who fought bravely to survive life-threatening condi- 
tions on the streets, even unto the last breath. 

Some are dead and some are living, as John 
Lennon sang in his bittersweet song, “In My Life.” 


Abandoned to Die in the Midst of Life 


‘Our problems stem from 
our acceptance of this 
filthy, rotten system.” 


— Dorothy Day of the Catholic Worker 


by Terry Messman 


t. Teresa of Avila hauntingly 

described life as a night spent in an 

uncomfortable inn. Yet, for Gilbert 
Estrada, life was an endless, dark night 
spent sleeping in the cold outside that inn. 
For there was no shelter for Estrada, a 
homeless resident of Berkeley who died 
while sleeping on cardboard behind a 
dumpster on October 23, 2006. 

How little things have changed for the 
poor in the 2000 years since a homeless 
child found no room in the inn. In 
Berkeley, there was no room in the inn for 
Gilbert Estrada. 

Instead, his life was ended prematurely 
by the sickness and suffering caused by 
homelessness, as he coughed fitfully 
through his final night. Estrada passed 
away in the middle of the night while 


sleeping outside of Canterbury House, a Flowers anda a ee marked Gilbert Estrada’s lonely death behind a dumpster. 


residential program of the Episcopal 
Church for University of California stu- 
dents involved in community service. 

Several students at Canterbury House 
knew Estrada, and two of them had been 
awakened by his coughing and tried to 
comfort him in his last hours, not realizing 
he was dying. Canterbury House students 
then worked with Rev. Gary Brower, an 
Episcopal priest, and J.C. Orton of the 
Catholic Worker to hold a memorial service 
for Estrada at St. Mary Magdalen Church 
on Sunday, November 5, 2006. 

The memorial was heartrending and 
thought-provoking, for many of the stu- 
dents were shaken by the tragedy in their 
midst, and were moved to ask themselves 
probing, honest, agonizing questions 
about how they might have reached out to 
help Estrada in his hour of need. 

Even as the students struggled with 
these issues, I was heartened by how 
much they had cared, and inspired by 
their attempts to be merciful to Estrada, 
both on his final night, and in their long- 
standing and friendly tolerance for this 
homeless man who was allowed to live in 
peace right next to Canterbury House for 


See Abandoned to Die page 9 
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Paul Boden and the San Fruaciven: bask 


2 Spirit o 


Coalition on Homelessness created a last- 


ing blueprint for grass-roots community — 


organizing in the homeless community. 


The Street Spirit Interview with Paul Boden 


Editor’s Note: Paul Boden was the 
cofounder and director of the Coalition 
on Homelessness for over 15 years 
before moving on two years ago to 
found the Western Regional Advocacy 
Project (WRAP), a coalition of six West 

| Coast homeless organizations dedicated 
to working together for social justice. 

This interview by Carol Harvey is 
one of Boden’s most insightful address- 
es on the injustices facing homeless 
people, and explores the best methods 
of organizing for justice. This interview, 
conducted during the Coalition’s 15 
Year Anniversary in May 2002, remains 
one of Boden’s most essential state- | 
ments about the life-and-death issues 

| confronting the homeless community. 


- Interview by Carol Harvey: 
© OF Nhe : 
; _ lective strength of the group,” 
insisted Paul Boden as we 
began our interview in the big, bustling 


| Office of the: Coalition on Homelessness - 


(COH) on Turk Street in San Francisco. 
-Boden is the “anti- ‘leader,’ co-founder 
and director of one of San Francisco’ Ss 


longest-lived and most outspoken’ home- 
less advocacy organizations: To this day, 
15 years after the COH began. defending: 
_ the rights of homeless people, he sustains © 


personal attacks and mischaracterizations 
‘from mainstream newspapers that support 
Willie Brown’s anti-homeless policies. 

A recent news piece called him “stri- 
dent,” a cheap-shot hook into a story. 
Conversely, he is praised with faint damns 
that shortchange the issues. “Over our ten- 
year anniversary, we got a lot of press writ- 
ten by (San Francisco newspapers) trying to 
be nice, saying ‘Look at Paul with his 
fucked-up sneakers! Isn’t he the savior?’” 

Paul objects strenuously to any hint of 
a cult of personality in his directorship of 
the Coalition. He stated, “I’m not being 
self-effacing or shy. I know damn well I 
am a big part of this organization. I’m 
very proud of (that fact).” But, he adds, 
“The Coalition is 32 people, and you are 
only interviewing me because I’ve been 
here from Day One. The Coalition’s story 

_ is the collective strength of the group. 
Although directors sometimes become the 
identified one, especially (one) who has 


been around as long.as I have, it would be . 
not only untrue, it would be incredibly = 
' ‘disrespectful to the other people who cre- 
ated the entity (known 2) the Coalition 


for me to say, ‘I did this’.’ 


Boden’s approach might be deedited . 
‘as stubbornly passionate. His. hard- -driving | 


style communicates love for his work and 
a pragmatic attitude that no matter how 
far you rise or fall, you just keep on keep- 
ing on. He calls it “being consistent.” 

He states adamantly, “A group is always 
stronger than an individual. In order for a 
‘coalition’ to truly live up to its name, 
everybody staffing that organization has to 
believe in the concept of selflessness to 
some extent. I call it anti-leadership train- 
ing. The workgroup and outreach staff have 
a much tougher job than the director.” 

For 15 years, Boden and many others 
have been relentlessly building an egali- 
tarian structure founded not on power- 
brokering, but power-sharing. The hierar- 


he Coalition’s story is the col- . 


chy reflects experience, not position. Non- 
volunteer staff at the COH are paid 
around $22,000 a year. 

Boden’s style of “anti-leadership” is 
purposeful, consistent with his yin/yang 
political philosophy and spirituality. The 
Coalition uses a model of innovative risk- 
taking; and when one takes the risks, one 
accepts the downsides. Attacks by San 
Francisco media in the wake of the 


Coalition’s protest against Supervisor 


Gavin Newsom’s abusive homeless plan 


have led to foundations cutting off funds to » 


the COH. The staff recently voted them- 
selves a paycut. “It’s our 15 Year 


Anniversary, and, while part of me wants to 


wear all black that day, part also wants to 
be proud that we’ve survived 15 years and. 


: haven’t sold out. or-been killed,” he said. 


‘From the beginning, the Coalition has 


‘functioned as an agent of social change, 
committed to transforming a dysfunctional 
socioeconomic structure, making ‘ ‘systemic 
change.” Boden Says, “The influence of | 
_ capitalism: on the parts: of our government 


that were supposed to be serving the public 


good has been evil and: manipulative to the . 
point that Lockheed-Martin i is running wel- _ 
fare programs. The federal government i is: 
m an evil, manipulative, lying fuck.” | 

The Coalition speaks to: the. “portion of 
ne public. that has a spiritual being inside ‘0 
of them,” Boden. says. “People are for the | 
‘most part decent.” The Coalition grew: out. 


of the struggles of the homeless commu- 
nity and has stayed true to its roots after 


15 years. As Boden says, “The only peo- 


ple we care about and to whom we are 
committed and accountable is homeless 


people. We will never leave behind the © 


people in the streets and the shelters.” 
“The reason the Coalition has survived 
rests in our methods of outreach to the 
homeless,” Boden said. The Coalition’s 
Workgroup staff erase their own ideas 
about what is correct and become only a 
lens for, and a collector of, the ideas of 
homeless people on homelessness issues. 
The work groups design homeless advo- 
cacy agendas from that feedback. 


and L.S. Wilson], ‘Housing Not Borders 


[Miguel. Carrera ' and: Mariana Viturro], 
| Right To a Roof [James Tracy], ‘Shelter 
“Outreach [Allison Lum]; and Street Sheet 


[Chance Martin and John Wilson]. 


organizations: Street . Spirit, Poor 
Magazine, the Media Alliance, St. 


Anthony’s, the Day Labor Program, ~ 


POWER, Homeless Prenatal, S.F. Network 
Ministries, and the People’s Budget are 
only a few of their allies. The more groups 
involved, the better. “I really believe each 
of us is like one little pebble on the beach,” 
Boden said. “When there is a bunch of us, 
then we actually have an impact. The mul- 
tiheaded monster is harder to slay. I just 
want to make sure it’s not, ‘Oh, yeah! And 
ain’t we fucking IT!’ ‘Cause we ain’t IT. 
We are a part of a big IT.” 

As the interview began at the COH 
office, Boden pulled out several charts 


The Coalition is strengthened by 
alliances with like-minded community 


_ Paul Boden reflects on his work with the Coalition on n Homelessness. 


—— — | 


ing subsidy money goes to wealthy, not poor people. 


documenting how the sudden growth of 


_ homelessness and shelters in the. early 
1980s perfectly. coincides with the: ‘severe 
cutbacks, in federal spending. on .afford-_ 


able housing. Simultaneously, billions of 


federal dollars that used to subsidize 


affordable housing were converted into 
homeowner subsidies for wealthy people. 


Carol Harvey: When did the current 


“severe shortfall of affordable housing 


really begin? 

Paul Boden: It started going down in 
1978, *80, ‘81. 1981 is when we opened 
our shelters across the country. ‘83 is 
when it bottomed out. This gap between 


the $140 billion they used to spend, and 


the $12 or $18 billion they spend now, is 
homelessness. Sixty-three percent of it 


goes to households with an average. 


income of $135,000 dollars a year. 


Another 17 percent goes to households 
The Coalition’s six workgroups (orga- - 
nizers in brackets) are: Civil Rights [Mara ° 
-Raider-and attorney John Viola], Family 
Rights and Dignity [Bianca Henry and 
Mona Lisa Trevino], Substance (Ab)Use 
and Mental Health [Jenny Friedenbach 


with a cap of $80,000 a year. 


See what happens to poor people. 


(pointing to another graph). The govern- 


ment didn’t stop subsidizing housing. [t= 
stopped subsidizing housing for poor peo- 


ple and shifted to subsidizing housing. for 


: wealthy people, (with) tax credits, tax 


write-offs, tax breaks. Seventy- five per- 


-cent of our housing subsidy’ money goes 


to wealthy, not gee people. 


CH: In San Francisco, homeless peo- 
ple are now seen as a burden and are 
criminalized for. being forced to perform 
pS functions outside. 

PB: There is so much discussion 
Ful (his voice rises in a falsetto. taxpay- 
er voice), “If we subsidize housing for 
poor people, they should sweep streets, do 
community service, or be fingerprinted. 
We should run FBI checks to make sure 
they are moral enough to live in a house.” 
You don’t’see that (with) subsidizing 
housing for wealthy people. 

And they’re seen as a burden.: We 
define poverty programs as a taxpayer 
“burden.” We don’t call the Pentagon or 
housing subsidies for wealthy people a 
burden. But when we talk about social 


security benefits for disabled people, or. | 


welfare assistance for families or single. 
adults, or about housing assistance pro- © - 


grams, they are always couched in the 
context of, “We are done them a favor. 
It’s a burden on our taxes.” 

I tell them, “You’ll pay the’ taxes 
whether the money goes to. the Pentagon 


or to big cigarette companies to open up © 
advertising campaigns in poor countries to © 


get kids to start smoking earlier.” R.J. 


Reynolds got massive tax breaks to put 


campaigns in Asia, Korea, and other parts 
of the world. 


CH: How did you compile these charts 
about the gap in housing subsidies 
between the rich and the poor? 

PB: It took us months to get this infor- 
mation for these charts. We started with a 
report done by the National Low Income 
Housing Coalition. It was in the bureau- 
crat-ese of developers, funders, and 
accountants. I honestly believe informa- 
tion is power. It’s awesome information. 


I think the majority of us are inherently . zi 
decent. I'am hoping, as more people get 
this information, they will say, “Oh;- 
Wow! Look at that! This isn *t fair! Why 


do the wealthiest people get the largest tax 


subsidies?” We cut 28 billion dollars Oue. 
of housing, and suddenly the poor people 
end up living and sleeping i in our streets? : 
_ Maybe we need to put more money into 


developing housing for poor people. 

In the ‘70s when poor people had 
access to housing, they didn’t choose the 
streets. Now somehow it is seen as a 
“choice.” Life on the street isn’t romantic 


— it isn’t sexy, it isn’t cute, it doesn’t feel 


real good, and few people brag about it. 


CH: You say that people are basically 
decent. Who is responsible then? 

PB: The federal government is an evil, 
manipulative, lying fuck, driven by ea 
talism. 


CH: You’re saying the system is evil? 


PB: The influence of capitalism on the 
parts of our government supposed to be 
pe eo ce as Se ie 


See Paul Boden Interview page 3 
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Paul Boden 


from page 2 


serving the public good has been evil, and 


manipulative to the point that Lockheed- 
Martin is running welfare programs. 
“Housing As A Commodity” is the only 
type of housing deemed worthy. 
Education for poor people is a minuscule 
priority because there is no money in it. 
“If I can’t make money off of you, you are 
not a worthy individual” has permeated 
into the social security, welfare, health 
care, and education systems. 


CH: I could assume you are saying that 
if money is the be-all and end-all in such a 
system, then people without money... 

PB: ...have less value. There was a 
time — maybe because the Great 
Depression impacted so many white peo- 
ple — when government said, “There 
should be a chicken in every pot, a roof 
over every head. Education is a priority. A 
healthy, educated, and housed population 
is important in a healthy society.” 

Capitalists don’t see it that way. There 
is a good and bad side to everything. 
Capitalism has a bad side to it, like a yin 
and yang. Roosevelt saw that government 
has a legitimate role to play if we are a 
society that is governed, and there was a 
bad side to the influence of capitalism on 
government. That doesn’t seem to be true 
in our current governmental structures. 


CH: Where do you point the finger for 
the drastic cuts to affordable housing? 

PB: Those housing charts are Reagan’s 
legacy. There is less government, but only 
in the governmental arenas pertaining to 
the lives of poor people. There is as much 
government and as much funding coming 


a ee re 


“from government in arenas that the’ 
~~ American corporations sée as worthy. ~ 


We are transferring over our welfare 
institutions to for-profit entities. Instead 
of having a governmental commission 
overseeing the treatment of poor people 
by our welfare establishment, we are 
going to have shareholders of EDS or 
Lockheed-Martin (do that). That should 
scare people. Because it would scare peo- 
ple, you don’t hear or see much about it. 

It is hard to get data on it. It is easy to 
get (homeless) data. They want to central- 
ize data systems that prod and poke 
through the lives of every homeless 
American (using) “finger imaging” — 
data that would go to the federal govern- 
ment. But it took months to get this data 
to create these charts to talk about tax 
breaks for wealthy people. Right now, 
corporate America dictates to the govern- 
ment (how it addresses) the needs, wants 
and desires of the American people. 


CH: You start with the premise that 
most people are decent. The problem of 
making life rough for homeless people is 
not lack of human decency. It comes from 
a corrupted, dysfunctional, capitalist 
structure. Is it people or structures? Is 
there intention behind it? 

PB: When I say most people are inher- 
ently decent, I am talking about the aver- 


& 


age individual. I choose to see the world 
(in terms of) Light as opposed to the 
Dark. When I talk about “the public,” the 
image in my head is the Light. That does 
not deny or pretend that the evil doesn’t 
exist. But I consciously chose not to do 
my 20 years’ work focusing just on (evil). 

When I write for the Street Sheet or talk 
on TV, | am trying to make sure my mes- 
Sage is resonating with the portion of the 
public that has a spiritual being inside of 
them. I choose to live in a society that has 
inherently decent people not informed, nor 


aware of (these things.) They would be out- 
raged by (these graphs. Le, . 


CH: What about those in power who 
perpetuate homelessness? 

PB: The slimy fuckers have one inter- 
est only: to make more money, to buy 
more land, to grow more corn, to make 


* more moneéy.’(They) have taken over the’ 
~ ‘governmental decision-making process. 
Capitalism has a really big downside, an — 


inherent process within that (makes) you 
want more and more money. TV and ice 
cream are not inherently evil. Too much is 
really bad. 

The profit motive has permeated even 
through realms of our society not sup- 
posed to be about money in the nonprofit 
sector. How do they judge an effective 
executive director? “Did we get more 
money for our programs than last year?” 
When the money runs out, you are a bad 
executive director. United Way borders on 
evil in putting out (a book) called Doing 
Well By Doing Good, showing how to 
make money by pretending to be charita- 
ble and writing it off on your taxes. 

I say, forget tax breaks. Pay your taxes. 
Make sure they go where they are needed 
most so that, under our government, we all 
are provided with the necessities, i.e., edu- 
cation, health care, housing, a living wage, 
and income. Whether or not they generate 
profit for some schmuck in a corporate 
room making money off your daily exis- 
tence, some parts of society bring great 
value and joy and contribute to our healthy, 
vibrant, and beautiful community. 

People chose to use money, which in its 
purest form is a barter tool. We don’t use 
rocks, sticks, flowers. Capitalism has a role 
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to play. I love small businesses — loaning 
money for people to start small businesses 
in local communities. Dollars float around. 
Everybody gets to use them. At the point 
that you own your fifth deli, you are 
becoming a corporate fuck, and you are no 
longer part of that local community. 


CH: What in your own background 
made you concerned about homelessness? 

PB: I was homeless, ass-out. Kids in 
the street are not always there by choice. 
My mother died when I was about 15. My 
father and his girlfriend moved into the 
house and I got sent away. I got sent to a 
boarding school. As a 16-year-old kid, I 
experienced that horrible feeling of com- 
ing home and finding my father had 
moved. There was nobody in the house — 
a very awkward, weird situation. I don’t 
think it is unique. Kids in the street are 
not always there: by choice: In my 


instance, my father and his girlfriend 


(moved) without telling me where. 


CH: You couldn’t go back to school, 


and you were forced to live on the street? 

PB: It’s called being “ass-out.” I 
crashed with sisters, slept on friends’ 
couches, and in a friend’s basement until 
his parents found out. I had just lost my 
mother, so I had drug shit going on. You 
get reasons to feel guilty or depressed. 
Just a kid that lost his Mom, and his father 
was a fucking asshole, and you end up 
homeless. Not as rare as people think. 

CH: Have you encountered other 
homeless youth that have gone through 
experiences similar to yours? 

PB: (In the 1980s in San Francisco) a 
depressing (event), maybe, hit me so 
much because I was around that age. As 
we were closing Hospitality House, a 
father dumped a 15-year-old girl in the 
Tenderloin at 11:00 o’clock. “I’m teach- 
ing her a lesson.” We were like, “What!?” 

We got her a room at the hotline hotel 
(where) we were living on Powell Street. 
She didn’t know us, and we didn’t know 
her. She didn’t stay in the room. Three 
nights later at 4:00 a.m., she banged on my 
door. These guys had shot her up with dope 
all night. Both arms and both eyes were 
black and blue, her nose broken. They bru- 
tally raped her. We took her to the hospital. 
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Art by Iris  Churctet from The View from ere a book published by the Coalition on Homelessness. 


They contacted her parents. We felt like 
shit. At that point, you weren’t allowed by 
law to shelter youth. You had to reconnect 
them with their families. 

The father picked her up, and wrote 
letters to Hospitality House: “Why did 
you let this happen to my daughter?” It 
was like, Why would you put some subur- 
ban 15-year-old kid in here to scare them 
into doing what you tell them? (It seemed) 
the most cruel, brutal, nasty thing I could 
imagine a parent doing. 

CH: Complete abrogation of his 
responsibility. 

PB: In the early ‘80s, the Tenderloin 
was nastier than now. There was speed 
and drugs, and a lot of knife fights. The 
hotels were really funky. This was the red 
light district. Those stories need to get 
out. The issue was that it was an anomaly, 


hot the standard. It’s so outrageous, it 


skews the rest of the reality. 
I grew up in a very middle-class house; 


got kicked out of three middle-class high 


See Paul Boden Interview page 20 
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Forsaken to Die in the Fire and Rain 


David McKinney and Mitch 


Malewski came to Berkeley 
seeking a haven of peace 
and justice. Both these prin- 
cipled, humane men died 
homeless. Part of Berkeley’s 
soul died wiih them. 


by Terry Messman 


art of Berkeley’s dream of peace 
Pr: justice died in the fire and rain 

when two homeless men perished 
this past December. David McKinney, 42, 
died in a fire that consumed his makeshift 
encampment near the Ashby Avenue off- 
ramp on December 11, 2002. Five days 
later, on December 16, Mitch Malewski, 
45, was found dead in a doorway at 
Willard Middle School on Telegraph 
Avenue in Berkeley. He had died of 
hypothermia and pneumonia after a freez- 
ing night of extreme wind and rain. 

Fire and rain extinguished the lives and 
buried the dreams that drew these two men 
to Berkeley for refuge. For both men were 
refugees of sorts, lured to Berkeley in the 
hopes of finding a haven where noncon- 
formists and political rebels might find a 
home. They came seeking a community of 
like-minded spirits. They died forsaken, 
abandoned and homeless. Part of what 
makes Berkeley special died with them. 

Their traumatic deaths call into ques- 
tion Berkeley’s chosen self-image as a 
sanctuary for exiles fleeing persecution 
abroad, and dissidents and free spirits 
escaping small-minded conformity and 
intolerance in their hometowns. 

In truth, Berkeley has long been a 
haven for countercultural types; artists and 
peace activists. David McKinney was 
drawn to Berkeley precisely because of its 
storied past as a fountainhead of political 
activism. McKinney was deeply involved 
in some of the most important causes of 
his generation, until he died, homeless 
and alone, in a fire that burned him 
beyond recognition. 

Berkeley also prides itself as a leader 
in the sanctuary movement for. refugees 
from countries tern by political persecu- 
tion. Berkeley was just such a refuge for 
Mitch Malewski. who immigrated here 
from his native Poland to escape martial 
law and oppression during the Solidarity 
Movement. Malewski found, not a wel- 
coming refuge, but a land of slumlords, 
eviction notices, grinding poverty, and the 
cold, rain-soaked streets of winter where 
even blind, disabled people are allowed to 
freeze to death in the land of plenty. [See 
“A Cold, Lonely Death in a Berkeley 
Doorway,” Street Spirit, February 2003.] 

Homelessness kills in a staggering num- 
ber of ways; it fells its victims by every dis- 
ease, assault and accident under the sun. In 
San Francisco, Religious Witness with 
Homeless People erected a wall 80 feet 
long in Civic Center Plaza with the names 
and ages of more than 1,800 people who 
died homeless during the past 15 years. So 
many of those listed died at very young 
ages. The average life expectancy in the 
United States is 71.6 years. The average age 
on the wall was only 43.6 years. 

McKinney and Malewski both died at 
prematurely young ages; they were only 
42 and 45 at the times of their respective 
deaths. That grievously shortened life 
expectancy should be a national scandal. 

David McKinney died on December 
11, 2002, near the Ashby Avenue off- 
ramp at Interstate 80, when a fire swept 
through his encampment. Dan McKinney, 
David’s brother, told Street Spirit he 
learned that the fire evidently was trig- 
gered by a cable that had been wired into 


Dan McKinney holds a photo of his brother David McKinney, who died. 


Lydia Gans 
in a fire in a homeless camp near the Ashby off-ramp in Berkeley. === Photo 


‘The sort of economic pressures and rising rents that exist 
now force people like my brother closer and closer to the 
edge. When there’s a fight between people who have lots | _ 
and lots of money and people who have no. money, it’s obvi- 


ous who’s going to win, eventually. How do you find a place 


for those people who don’t have that power?” 


the nearby KBLX radio station to. carry. 
electricity to the camp. Dan McKinney 
went to the burned-out encampment and 
found the ashen remains of his brother 
David’s shoes, computer and chess set. 

On February 26, 2003, the Homeless 
Action Center held a memorial service for 
David McKinney so that those who knew 
him could express their love and respect 
and say good-bye. Dan McKinney attend- 
ed the service after traveling to Berkeley 
from his home in Pennsylvania to learn 
about the circumstances of his brother’s 
death, and his last years of homelessness. 

As the memorial service paid tribute to 
David McKinney’s dedicated activism on 
the issues of nuclear weapons and home- 
lessness, it became almost unbearable to 
contemplate the heartbreaking irony that 
someone who cared so much about 
humanity, and about homeless people in 
particular, would die such a lonely death 
in a homeless camp himself. 

McKinney was a visible participant in 
some of the most important social causes of 
the past two decades. He was arrested on 
the International Day of Disarmament in 
June 1983, and jailed for two weeks for 
blockading Livermore Laboratory. He 
protested U.S. military intervention in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. He was part of the 
takeover of vacant houses in Berkeley in 
the 1980s, and slept out in the Reaganville 
tent encampments of 1986-1987 that helped 
put homeless activism on the map. 

Edith Monk-Hallberg, a member of the 
Berkeley Homeless Commission, praised 
McKinney’s involvement in a highly publi- 
cized squat of an abandoned house on 10th 
Street in Berkeley. McKinney was a substi- 
tute teacher, and Monk-Hallberg recalled 


— Dan McKinney 


his taking part with a-small group of substi- 
tute teachers who slept out in solidarity 
with the homeless in the Reaganville 
protest in MLK Park in the mid-1980s. 

Monk-Hallberg said, “It was through 
people like David McKinney and Bob 
Sparks that caused me to be interested in 
the issue of homelessness and why I am 
on the Homeless Commission now.” 

She said of McKinney’s premature 
death: “It’s a sad commentary on our politi- 
cal and economic system. Of course, the 
thing that David wanted is what we. all 
want: We simply want justice. We want 
economic justice in this country, just like 
Dr. King wanted justice. David will be one 
of our heroes, like Bob Sparks. There’s too 
many that die too early, too often.” 

Mark McDonald, a longtime Berkeley 
peace activist and a musician with the 
Funky Nixons, was jailed with McKinney 
after an anti-nuclear protest at Livermore 


Laboratory where more than 1,000 people ~ 


were arrested and held for two weeks in a 
makeshift jail made out of huge tents. 

“He was a good activist,’ McDonald 
said. “He knew a lot about what was 
going on, and he cared. He was a killer 
chess player, which is how we whiled 
away a lot of the hours in jail. He was 
well read. I had lost touch with him over 
the last couple years and didn’t realize he 
wasn’t doing as well as he had in those 
days, so I was really sorry to hear about 
all of this. But I still remember him as 
being a really caring, informed person. 
He’ll be missed.” 

McDonald remembers working with 
McKinney to pull off a hilarious act of 
defiance during the daily counts conduct- 
ed by the jailers of the hundreds of pro- 


testers in the tent. The two stuffed cloth- 
ing under a blanket on one of the beds to 
make it look like a body, then attached a 
Nixon mask as a head. After they had 
messed up the counts several times, the 
ruse was discovered and the jailers picked 
up the cot and carried out the Nixon man- 
nequin like it was his funeral wake. 
McDonald said he ran into McKinney 
fairly recently at the Berkeley Bowl, but 
he didn’t say anything about being home- 
less to McDonald, and never complained. 
McDonald reflected, “The obvious thing 
it says is that, on some levels, we’re all vul- 
nerable. I was just really shocked to find 
out that he died in a fire in a homeless 
camp. It’s one of those things you have to 
live with the rest of your life. You always 
wonder what could have happened if you 
had known, and I guess that’s why it’s 
important we stay connected. That’s what 
community is, and I feel this is one that 
slipped through the cracks-of community.” 
Dan McKinney recalled his brother’ s 
long history as a misfit, rebel and activist. 
Dave, Dan and their sister were Army 
brats. Their father, who retired as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, was stationed in Germany, 
Georgia, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
As children, they never had steady homes, 
and Dan said that was “one reason why 


~ we never fit in as well as the other kids 


did. But David was a little more different 
than just that.” Dan said that his brother 
was a loner and nonconformist from 
childhood. “He was always on the out- 
side, even as a kid. He just didn’t seem to 
click. with the way things were, with the 
way people were.” 

As a child, David was very intelligent, 
thoughtful and an avid reader. Dan 
remembers his brother having an acute 
political conscience from an early age, 
and.said-that by the time the family, 
moved to Pennsylvania, David had 
become a radical leftist and, for that rea- 
son, a minority. David graduated from 
Franklin & Marshall College in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, majoring in history. 

Dan McKinney said David “absolute- 
ly” came out to Berkeley after college to 
be. part of the movement for social 
change. “He always had a feeling of rebel- 
liousness against authority. And he was 
always very aware of what was. going on 
politically. The situation in Nicaragua and 
El] Salvador was .a very big deal to him 
and he was very knowledgeable about 
that. That drove him.” ae 

Dan heard about David’s homelessness 
about six years ago. Although his broth- 
er’s death saddened Dan, it didn’t really 
surprise him. “Just given the trajectory of 
his life, this didn’t seem to be an unlikely 
end for him,” Dan said. “It’s something I 
was always a little afraid of. It would be a 
great thing if there were a place carved 
out for David and people like David just 
so they could live more comfortably, so 
they weren’t forced quite so far out to the 
edge where that sort of early death 
becomes the norm, becomes expected.” 

Dan said he felt the deaths of homeless 
people had become almost inevitable 
because rising rents and inequality make 
it difficult for the destitute to survive. 

“The sort of economic pressures and ris- 
ing rents that exist now force people like 
my brother closer and closer to the edge,” 
he said. “When there’s a fight between peo- 
ple who have lots and lots of money and 
people who have no money, it’s obvious 
who’s going to win, eventually. How do 
you find a place for those people who don’t 
have that power? How can you carve out 
this little space for them to protect them 
from this massive presence of power and 
money that pushes people back, rolling 
over them like a big steamroller?” 


This article first appeared in the March 
2003 issue of Street Spirit. 
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A Cold, Lonely Death in a Berkeley Doorway 


by Vivian L. Hain 


This is dedicated to all of those who have 
passed away without a place to call home. 


n Monday, December 16, 2002, 

nine days before Christmas, it 

was a cold, wet, early morning 

after a freezing, long night of 
extreme wind and rain. The police were 
called out by a custodian at Willard Junior 
High School who found a dead man lying 
in a doorway of the school on Telegraph 
Avenue in Berkeley. 

The deceased, a tall white male in his 
40s with shoulder-length hair, glasses and a 
beard, lay lifeless on the cold, cement 
ground, extremely soaked and wet as a 
sponge, without a proper coat or blanket to 
shield him from the harsh December 
weather. Clad in a light jacket, a beanie 
cap, three sweaters, two T-shirts, two pairs 
of pants with longjohns underneath, and 
wearing tennis shoes without socks, he lay 
there motionless, apparently dead from 
pneumonia-related hypothermia and expo- 
sure to the weather. 

Another death of a “nameless” home- 
less person, the cops thought — “probably 
another drug overdose” during the holiday 
season. So much for the “season of giv- 
ing.” Nine days before Christmas and two 
days after his 45th birthday, this homeless 
man died alone in a cold, dark doorway of 
a school building in “peace-loving, liber- 
al” Berkeley. 

The dead homeless man’s name was 
Miecyslaw “Mitch” Malewski, a Polish 
political refugee who had fled from 
Poland via Austria to the United States in 
1982 during the Solidarity Movement to 
escape the oppression and martial law in 
Poland. He had come to the United States 
looking for a better life, only to pitifully 
die’20 years later on‘ the' streets’ of 
Berkeley. And there he lay, a human 
being, somebody’s child from a faraway 
place, just to succumb to homelessness in 
the richest country in the world. 

Mitch was born on December 14, 1957, 
in Ogrodziniec, Poland, near Krakow. He 
came to the United States in 1982, escaping 
Poland’s Communist rule and martial law. 
Mitch was an ex-hippy, a peace-loving, 
funny guy who enjoyed nature, music and 
making friends everywhere he went. He 
always had this uncanny, humorous way of 
getting into really hilarious situations or 
doing really funny stuff that gave laughter 
to many over the years. 

Mitch was disabled with blindness and 
cataracts in his eyes, and had only 20 to 
30 percent of his eyesight as a result of an 
old industrial job accident from a piece of 
falling debris. Off and on, Mitch struggled 
to find work that he was able to do with 
this debilitating condition. 

Although the INS was clearly aware of 
his extreme visual disability, supportive 
services were never offered to him by the 
two counties he had lived in (Alameda 
County and San Francisco). Having limit- 
ed English skills and a severe disability, 
Mitch spent many years after coming to 
the United States doing odd jobs and even 
attempting to start a business, importing 
handcarved, wooden tinder boxes and 
other handmade gifts from Poland; but he 
was unsuccessful because of his disabled 
condition and lack of funds. 

As the years passed, adversity would 
have its effect upon his life in the United 
States. With limited job skills, a visual 
disability, and being alone in a strange 
country without any family or connection 
to his own native culture and no support- 
ive services offered to help him, Mitch 
would stay with either friends or various 
girlfriends. Unfortunately, many of these 
relationships would not last as Mitch 
became more depressed and despondent, 
turning to alcohol and drug abuse. Failing 


Vivian Hain, Jasmine Hain and Jan Scislowski hold a sign in memory of 
Mitch Malewski in front of the rundown Oakland rental unit where they 
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lived with Mitch. Mitch died after being evicted by his landlord. 


vision and his eventual addiction to alco- 
hol and drugs made his life change for the 
worse, and finally led to his downfall. 

In 1995, Mitch was introduced to 
another Polish immigrant who had also 
fled Poland’s martial law in 1982, Jan 
Scislowski, now my husband. Jan was 
renting an old, dilapidated, commercial 
shop space with a small, run-down, in-law 
apartment above it at 1966-1968 San 


Pablo Avenue, at the foot of a very seedy 
part of downtown Oakland, one block © 


from the Greyhound Bus Station. With 
Jan’s divorce putting him in financial 
ruin, he needed someone to move into his 
rental space and help pay the rent; so he 
offered Mitch, who was homeless at the 
time and collecting General Assistance, 
the chance to move into the apartment 
space upstairs, with Jan moving into the 
shop space downstairs, as he couldn’t 
afford both spaces anymore. 

The property was owned by Winn 
Schwyhart, an Oakland slumlord who 
owns several old, run-down properties in 
the East Bay. For the next six years, 
Mitch would live in that upstairs in-law 
apartment at 1968 San Pablo Avenue, 
befriending a strange variety of people, 
from the drug addicts in the area to unfor- 
tunate homeless souls like himself. 

The upstairs in-law apartment where 
Mitch lived was an old, half-built, run- 
down unit with substandard living condi- 
tions and no hot water, kitchen sink, stove 
or working bathing facilities. The interior 
walls were half built with drywall and 
infested with rats, but it was all Mitch could 
afford when he was able to pay the rent. 

The landlord, Schwyhart, would keep 
charging Mitch for back rent, forcing him 
to do odd jobs like illegally dumping 
garbage, because Schwyhart was too cheap 
to provide garbage service for all of the ten- 
ants of 1966-68 San Pablo Ave. Over the 
next few years, Mitch plunged deeper into 
depression and began deteriorating mental- 
ly and physically, as a result of his disabili- 
ty, alcoholism and drug abuse. 

At the end of 2000, Schwyhart threw 
Mitch out on the street during the winter 
as the City of Oakland condemned the 
building at 1966-68 San Pablo Avenue, as 
part of their plan to build the Uptown 
Project, with upscale yuppie apartments, 
high-end retail and commercial spaces for 
the more fortunate in Oakland — pushing 
out and displacing hundreds of low- 


income and disabled people and children 
in the downtown area. 

For the next several months, Mitch 
would sleep under freeway overpasses, in 
parks and sometimes on the couch in 
Jan’s old dilapidated shop when the 
weather got too harsh. Eventually, Jan got 
housing with the Oakland Housing 
Authority with his girlfriend and their 
children, moving away to East Oakland. 


‘This would leave Mitch without a place to 


go during the rough nights when the 
weather got bad, making his health rapid-- 
ly deteriorate. 

After being on the county’s General 
Assistance program off and on for several 
years, Mitch was approved for federal SSI 
benefits in 2001, with the help of the 
Oakland Independence Center, after going 
through a rigorous year-and-a-half series 
of doctor appointments and evaluations. 

Without any family in the United 
States, Mitch was desperate to find a 
payee for his SSI benefits, as he was not 
fit to manage his own money. Mitch 
turned to his ex-landlord, who had given 
him odd jobs at below-minimum wage off 
and on while he was living homeless on 
the street after being evicted from 1968 
San Pablo Avenue in September of 2000. 
His ex-landlord took the opportunity to 
became Mitch’s payee, collecting Mitch’s 
monthly SSI income of over $800. 

After officially becoming Mitch’s 
payee, this slumlord allowed Mitch to 
move back into the old, run-down apart- 
ment at 1968 San Pablo Avenue for a short 
period of time before he would throw 
Mitch back out onto the street, giving him 
a weekly allowance of only $20 to $40 out 
of the $800 monthly income he received 
from SSI. The landlord/payee began charg- 
ing Mitch by taking the majority of his 
income for himself, “billing” Mitch for 
unnecessary costs and back charges of 
bogus back rent and utilities. 

The landlord/payee knew that Mitch was 
an easy target — mentally ill with a severe 
physical disability, an alcoholic addicted to 
crack cocaine — so he took total advantage 
of Mitch until his untimely death, homeless 
on the streets. Throughout the whole time 
that the landlord was Mitch’s payee, he 
never provided adequate shelter, food, or 
clothing for Mitch. Legally, a payee is sup- 
posed to do this. 

With Mitch in a vulnerable state and 
homeless, his payee was able to abuse 


Mitch 
(12/14/57 - 12/16/02) 


by Jasmine M. Hain (8 years old) 


My stepdad’s best friend died 
He died 2 days after his birthday 
He died 9 days before Christmas 
He was homeless 
He had no place to live 
He froze to death in the rain 
with only 3 sweaters on 
He was like an uncle to me 
He was just 45 
Everyone always gave him a bad time 
But he never gave anyone a bad time 
He always made little paintings for me 
He made really good macaroni & cheese 
He was alone and 
had no family in America 
No one ever celebrated his birthday 
Once, I celebrated his birthday 
when he turned 43 
We made him a little pink cake 
with green icing 
Now, he is gone forever 
In peace, inside of his “little box” 
He was cremated and 
I don’t know where his ashes are 
I didn’t really get to say “goodbye” 
His name was Mitch. 


My daughter Jasmine Hain wrote this 
little sad poem in memoriam of Mitch 
Malewski. Mitch was a dear friend to my 
entire family. Bless Jasmine’s precious 
heart and amazing insight on life and peo- 
ple. Let the spirit of the lost lives who had 
no home live on. — Vivian Hain 


Mitch’s SSI benefits by keeping them for 
himself while Mitch aimlessly walked the 
streets of Oakland and Berkeley, panhan- 
dling for change for alcohol so that he 
could stay warm when sleeping out in the 
cold night. 

As the months dragged on and grew 
colder, Mitch’s health rapidly deteriorated 
from being homeless. Occasionally, I 
would be driving to Vista College in 
Berkeley for my vocational educational 
training in multimedia, and would see 
Mitch walking the long stretch of 
Telegraph Avenue, toting along his little 
duffel bags full of his personal belongings 
on a small cart. 

I would stop, greet him, ask where he 
was going, and give him a ride, just to 
ease his hardship a bit. He always would 


say that he didn’t want me going out of 


my way to drive him to wherever he was 
headed, but I would anyway. After all, he 
was our friend and upstairs neighbor for 
more than three years in Oakland. 

After giving birth to Jan’s and my sec- 
ond baby girl in September, the holiday 
season was approaching, the weather was 
getting colder and I would sometimes 
think of Mitch and where he was now and 
wonder if someone else would let him 
sleep on their couch during those cold, 
rainy nights. 

That would never happen. 

Sadly, Mitch would die alone, outside, 
in the cold and rain — still homeless in 
America, the land of “flopportunity.” 

Since Mitch had no family in America 
to claim his body, the Alameda County 
coroner’s office told me he was cremated, 
and then his ashes were stored in a hold- 
ing vault with other unclaimed bodies, 
including other homeless people found 
dead on the street. 

It was like Mitch had vanished from 
the planet. 

Vivian Hain is an Oakland-based tenant 


activist and writer. Her husband Jan 
Scislowski contributed to this article. 


This article first appeared in the February 
2003 issue of Street Spirit. 
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Father Bill O’Donnell Put His Body on the Line 


For many decades, the 
Berkeley priest was a fight- 
er for peace, social justice 
and the poor and oppressed. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


Wherever little children are hungry and cry, 
Wherever people ain’t free. 
Wherever men are fightin’ for their rights, 
That’s where I’m a-gonna be, Ma. 
That’s where I’m a-gonna be. 
— The Ballad of Tom Joad, 
by Woody Guthrie 


n Monday, December 8, 2003, 

Father Bill O’ Donnell, 73, the 

longtime pastor at St. Joseph the 
Worker Church in Berkeley, died at his 
desk while preparing his homily for the 
upcoming Sunday service. 

Father Bill O’Donnell’s life was devot- 
ed to “speaking truth to power” and he did 
it with a sparkle in his eye and a smile on 
his face. Father Bill, as he was known to 
the many thousands of people whose lives 
he touched and influenced, was an activist 
priest. He not only spoke out about human 
rights, peace and justice, solidarity with 
working men and women and service to 
the poor, but he continuously put his body 
on the line on behalf of these issues. 

In 1974, I joined the United Farm 
Workers Union boycott team in Oakland. 
My assignment was to organize Berkeley 
and North Oakland residents in support of 
the UFW’s boycott of grapes and Gallo 
wines. My first night-time picket line was 
at a liquor store located in a generally 
supportive North Oakland neighborhood. 
It was also the first time | met Father Bill. 

During the picket, a fellow stumbled out 
of the bar next door, wobbled over to 
Father O’Donnell and ripped off his collar. 
As picket captain, I didn’t know what to 
expect or exactly how to react. O’ Donnell 
set the tone: he smiled, calmed “the broth- 
er” down, and we went on picketing the 
store as if nothing untoward had happened. 

A few weeks later, at 4 o’clock on a 
cold, wet summer morning, a handful of 
East Bay boycotters gathered at Oakland’s 
fruit terminal. Our mission was to talk with 
the truckers delivering non-union produce, 
and picket those dealers selling non-union 
grapes to markets from across the East Bay. 
It was a decidedly unfriendly crowd, to say 
the least, but Father O’Donnell was there 
leading the demonstration. 

One of the truckers saw O’ Donnell and 
screamed at him: “What’s a priest doing 
here?” and proceeded to shove him against 
a stack of boxes of grapes. Bob Purcell, 
then the head of the East Bat boycott, 
recently remembered that “as always, 
Father O’ Donnell stood his ground.” 

O’Donnell was born in Livermore and 
attended St. Michael’s church and school, 
“and came from a large Irish family who 
were farmers. He told friends his Irish 
mother, Maude Regan O’ Donnell, was the 

‘one who inspired me,’” The Argus 
[Fremont, CA] pointed out in its obituary. 

According to The Argus, Father 
O’Donnell “once told a reporter he was 

‘kicked out’ of three parishes before find- 
ing his rightful home. That was his 
assignment in 1973 to St. Joseph’s, which 
at the time was known as St. Joseph’s the 
Workman. O’Donnell as assistant pastor 
was instrumental in ‘de-gendering’ the 
name to St. Joseph the Worker, to honor 
the work of women as well as men.” 

In his well-worn leather jacket, priest’s 
collar and black jeans, Father O’ Donnell 
marched with Cesar Chavez and the farm- 
workers, was on the Justice for Janitors 
picket lines and got arrested with the hotel 
workers at the San Francisco Marriott 


Father Bill O’Donnell of St. Joseph the Worker Church. 


Hotel. He could be found at the head of 
marches and speaking at rallies for work- 
ers seeking justice in workplaces through- 
out the greater Bay Area. 

“Tabor could always count on him to be 
there in the day-to-day fights,” Purcell, now 
director of the Public Employee 
Department of the Laborers’ International 
Union of North America told me. “Even 
when the cameras weren’t rolling, he was 
there. It wasn’t just that you were calling on 
a priest from the local parish; he was a 
working class guy. He brought the moral 
authority of the Catholic Church and his 
personal integrity, and he was there when- 
ever the cause was just. He represented the 
best tradition of Catholic social teachings.” 

Father O’Donnell was arrested more 
than 220 times for performing nonviolent 
civil disobedience at protests against 
Ronald Reagan’s Central American contra 
wars, the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
at the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory and on many labor picket lines. 

He returned to Berkeley after serving a 
six-month sentence at Atwater Penitentiary 
in Merced, California, for trespassing at the 
Western Hemisphere Institute of Security 
— formerly known as the School of the 
Americas or School of the Assassins — at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. “Your honor, you 
are pimping for the Pentagon,” Father 
O’Donnell matter-of-factly told a federal 
judge before his sentencing. 

After he was sentenced, he commented 
to a San Francisco Chronicle reporter 
about the history of U.S. military actions 
overseas: “Philosophically, it’s the bully 
beating up the little kid. We’ ve been beat- 
ing them up for centuries. The crusades 
are alive and well in Washington. D.C.” 

“Bill is one of the scariest people I 
know because he makes us tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
all the time. He takes the cup as it is 
offered, not altered,’ actor Martin Sheen 
once said about his close friend. 

Several thousand people paid their 
respects to Father Bill at a memorial service 

at the Berkeley Community Theatre on 
Sunday evening, December 14. “Father Bill 


Eric Robertson photo 


O’Donnell rested in a pine coffin draped by 
a United Farm Workers flag, serenaded 
with protest and union songs, eulogized by 
former cellmates — a measure Of a man 
one mourner dubbed Berkeley’s saint and 
another likened to Jesus,” the Contra Costa 
Times reported. 

Speaker after speaker at the memorial 
talked about Father O’Donnell’s commit- 
ment to peace and justice and his connec- 
tion to them personally. Speakers includ- 
ed Nancy Pelosi, Barbara Lee, UFW co- 
founder Dolores Huerta, UFW President 
Arturo Rodriguez, Chuck Mack of the 
Teamsters, representatives from the jani- 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
To the children: 


trillions that we didn’t see or get 


and hi tech insecurity 


kiss our asses 


And devised our own false and true 


We can leave no brighter day. 


TO THE CHILDREN 


We leave blues to sing and Silent Springs 
We leave behind a multi-trillion dollar debt 


Polluted rivers and oceans and a war-mongering mindset, 
staphylococcal pets and No Rooms To Let 
We leave you Arlington where widows and orphans weep 
AIDS and plagues, in fearful masses sleep 
Beside genocidal graves with a slave’s wage 
the global village and the universal slave block 
and overtime removed from the time clock 
we leave data from rocks on Mars, overpaid CEOs and movie stars 
the heroes of our delusions and the Babel of our confusion 
we leave you third rate schools producing first rate fools 
content with two jobs at Mickey D’s, 
lines at homeless shelters fleeing the signs reading “JOB FREEZE” 
we leave you the nuclear and biochemical waste dump industry 


we leave you our patriotic songs and our rose tinted glasses 
Bud Lite and Ultra Brite and treaties and buttons reading 


The Last Will and Testament of the Baby Boomers 
Who grew fat from the spoils of WW II 
Then spread war rumors to enrich all war consumers 


So we leave you doublespeak, 9/11 and the Patriot Act 
Fortune Tellers deciding policies without the Facts _ 
We leave you suspicion and its consort distrust 

We leave you Lies and Alibis and Fortune Tellers to Trust 
We leave you leaderless with no Lamp to guide your way. 
Because we obey what the Fortune Tellers say 


Now Face to Face 
for Father Bill O’Donnell 


by Carolyn S. Scarr 


Now face to face 

in company 

with the beloved 

whose broken body 

you held in your two hands 
raised high before the world 
Now face to face 

with him whose spilt blood 

you raised up in the cup 

whose blood you poured 

onto the tracks where ran 

the trains of death 

Now face to face 

with him whose passion 

you saw in those who suffer 

in those who struggle, who resist 
who everywhere are brought 

to countless crucifixions 

whose agony you held high 

Now face to face 


tors and hotel workers’ unions, Father 
Roy Bourgeois, a leader of the anti- 
School of the Americas movement, and a 
girl from the St. Joseph’s youth group. 

Perhaps the most poignant and reveal- 
ing testimony came from a recovering 
alcoholic that Father Bill had taken under 
his wing. Being unemployed and home- 
less in Berkeley can be as daunting as 
being down and out in any-town USA. 
Father Bill not only befriended the man, 
but he supported him at every turn. This 
included giving him a car so he could go 
to work. The man said that he was reluc- 
tant to accept the gift, but Father Bill, 
with his customary straightforwardness 
and humor, tossed him the keys and said, 
“Here, it’s a gift from the Pope.” : 

Father Bill O’Donnell was just as at 
home marching with farmworkers, getting 
arrested with anti-nuclear activists, orga- 
nizing prison inmates, supporting immi- 
grant workers and ministering to the poor 
and homeless. That’s where he was “a- 
gonna be” from the very beginning. And 
that’s where he always was. 


This article first appeared in the February 
2004 issue of Street Spirit. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


A Lousy Place for a Great Writer to Die 


by Terry Messman 


rent Hayward died nearly within 

spitting distance of the gleaming, 

gold-bedecked dome of San 
Francisco City Hall. On the evening of 
Friday, June 2, 2000, he laid his head to 
rest on a ragged patch of earth one too 
many times. He never arose from his final 
sleep. We close our eyes, a poet dies... 

It was a lousy place for a great writer to 
die: a shabby, vacant lot on the corner of 
Larkin and McAllister that had become the 
last-ditch sleeping quarters for those who 
couldn’t pay their way into even the worst 
slum hotel. Trent Hayward, an outspoken 
and prophetic writer who tried to right the 
wrongs of this rotten, corrupt system, slept 
on this street corner for months, a place 
where his dreams were invaded by the roar 
and toxic exhaust of passing traffic, his 
inner peace assaulted by the mind-bending 
stress of street life. 

The ultimate mockery is that he died in 
full view of the golden dome of City Hall, 
where San Francisco officials, in their ice- 
cold arrogance, invested hundreds of mil- 
lions of tax dollars to build a decadent 
replica of the opulent Palace of Versailles, 
presumably so all the unsheltered, unfed, 
and, in too many instances, unliving bod- 
ies of homeless people sprawled on the 
unforgiving ground all around could be 
comforted by this multimillion-dollar 
monument to Mayor Willie Brown’s ego. 

Every night when he bedded down, 
every morning when he arose, Trent could 
see where the city had blown all its shelter 
money, its drug detox money, its mental 
health money — instead of wasting it on 
the destitute likes of him. 

On June 13, about 100 of Trent’s 
friends gathered at the street corner where 
he slept, and dreamed, and died. We held 
a memorial service organized by Lisa 
Gray-Garcia of Poor News Network and 
Connie Lynch of the General Assistance 
Advocacy Project. As I offered flowers 
and a tribute to Trent, | wanted to say, 
“Trent still lives in our hearts and is resur- 
rected in our struggle for justice.” 

But those words just wouldn’t come 
out. His death seemed too sad for solace. 
All I could offer was a curse to the world 
of injustice where he lived and died: 
“Fuck you, San Francisco, for spending 
your money to cover City Hall in gold 
while your people live and die in poverty 
and misery on the streets all around it.” 

In my heart, Trent Hayward is irreplace- 
able, the finest writer to emerge from the 
homeless movement. I mourn his loss 
tremendously. He was the most dedicated 
writer out of the hundreds who have written 
for Street Spirit in the past severa years. 

It’s all about soul, and Trent had it. 
Trent was the one with the guts and the 
nerve, the one with the spirit and the sar- 
casm and the spunk and the style, the one 

who would not be silenced. The one who 
could rescue comedian Doug Ferrari from 
the oblivion of poverty by the sheer 
humanity of his writing. The one who 
could use that same pen to hurl thunder- 
bolts at the agents of injustice in positions 
of power. It is heartbreaking that his voice 
will be silenced forever. 

Andrea Buffa of Media Alliance and 
Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) called me with the 
awful news after Tiny found the cops 
putting Trent in a body bag on the vacant 
lot where he died. That night I was shaken 
at his loss, remembering how vital and 
enthusiastic he had been in the days before 
his death, constantly asking me for new 
writing assignments, wanting to take on a 
whole world of injustice with his pen. 

But as much as it hurt to contemplate 
his senseless death that first night, the 
next morning was far worse. I felt such a 
heavy sense of irreplaceable loss, a feel- 


Harpo Marx was the wildly playful, anarchistic spirit of the Marx Brothers. 


Trent Hayward was a free-spirited and irrepressible 
nonconformist, in the antic style of his alter ego, Harpo 
Marx. Yet he was also something tougher: a raw- 
edged, blunt-spoken fighter for the rights of the poor. 


ing I can’t get over to this day. I felt then, 
I feel now, that a- part of our hope has 
been stolen. In Trent’s absence, many life- 
and-death stories on the mean streets of 
poverty will never be written — not with 
as much passion and outrage and inves- 


tigative zeal as he would have mustered. 
On the morning after his death, it felt 


‘like the world was a lesser place, drained 


of vitality. I have not been able to fathom 
to this day how to make it right again. In 
spite of well-meaning platitudes, life 
doesn’t always go on again, and not all 
wounds are healed by time. 


LIKE A SETTING SUN 


Neil Young’s haunting song of mourn- 
ing and loss plays in my mind for Trent: 


“T’ye seen the needle and the damage done, 
A little part of it in everyone, 
But every junkie’s like a setting sun.” 


Trent’s sun set gloriously. He was 
writing furiously for Street Spirit, Street 
Sheet, Poor magazine, and the Raising 
Our Voices program. His powerful moral 
indictment of the mismanagement of 
Hospitality House came out in the June 
issue of Street Spirit the very day he died. 
On the last day of his life, when Trent was 
fading away and becoming permanently 
voiceless, the fates granted him this one 
last chance to be a voice for the voiceless. 
It felt like an unquiet ghost was still rais- 
ing hell in our publication, disturbing the 
peace of the unjust. With Max Nolan, 
Trent had spent months researching this 
inspired piece of muckraking journalism 
that spoke out for all the homeless people 
and artists who got shafted by the agency. 

His first on-line column for the 
Guardian was reportedly in his backpack, 
the same backpack his mother Connie 
Connell wrote about in a farewell prayer: 


Trent, oh Trent, my only son... 

You left this world with only a 
backpack by your side... 

And as you laid down upon the ground, 
Earth mother hugged you and cried. 


At the June 13th memorial, it was 
heartening to see how many homeless 
friends, activists and media colleagues 
came to pay tribute to a fallen warrior. 
Connie Lynch read a beautiful, wake-up 
call of a letter that Trent’s mother had 
written especially for the service [the full 


text is reprinted here on page five]. 

Perhaps the most heartfelt tribute was 
paid by Doug (Dougzilla) Ferrari, a gifted 
comedian who had undergone a harrow- 
ing descent from the top of the comedy 
world down through the end-of-the-line 
slum hotels and shelters of San Francisco. 

When their paths crossed fatefully on 
the tough streets of the Tenderloin, Trent 
threw Dougzilla a lifeline, disguised as a 
pen. Writing under the pseudonym Harpo 
Corleone, Trent wrote a vivid account of 
Ferrari’s life story so that you could feel 
the exhilaration of Dougzilla’s comedy 
career, followed by the anguish of his 
substance abuse and personality disorder. 
Trent made you see the hellish plummet 
into hellhole slum hotels. 

Trent’s story in the May issue of Street 
Spirit lifted Doug Ferrari out of the 
silence of poverty and got him onto the 
front page of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Kevin Fagan picked up the 
story, wrote about Ferrari’s plight in the 
Chronicle, and enlisted Doug’s old circle 
of comedy friends to come to his aid. 

With his voice full of emotion, Ferrari 
said at the memorial service that Trent had 
saved his life by writing his story. Ferrari 
had been laid so low by poverty and dis- 
ability that he had resigned himself to 
enduring the unspeakable conditions in 
slum hotels, and had resolved. to never tell 
anyone who he really was, or ask for help. 

Then Trent stepped in, and even 
though he was busy battling his own 
demons, he found the heart to write an 
uplifting story about a world-class come- 
dian struggling to survive. Despite his 
essential role in helping to rescue Ferrari, 
Trent’s own rescue never came. In one of 
his last acts on earth, Trent — a bright 
spirit savagely eliminated from our midst 
— may have helped save another spirit 
from the brutality of the streets. This.is 
how instant karma repays him? 


Harpo MARX IN THE TENDERLOIN 


Trent’s pen name was Harpo Corleone, 
an uneasy alloy of two very different peo- 
ple, Harpo Marx and Don Corleone. Trent 
was an anarchic spirit, a Harpo Marx 
stepped down from the movie screens into 
the hard-edged streets of the Tenderloin, 
there to unleash the Marx Brothers’ sub- 
versive, surreal attacks on the status quo. 


Harpo, Trent’s hero and namesake, 
was the most wildly imaginative Marx 
brother, a riotous and lawbreaking role 
model, brazenly stealing everything that 
wasn’t nailed down from the pompous 
stuffed shirts, then outrageously mocking 
the police who came to bust him. 

Trent was as free-spirited and out of 
control as his alter ego, Harpo Marx; yet 
he was also something tougher: a raw- 
edged, blunt-spoken fighter for the rights 
of the poor. Harpo Marx’s musical instru- 
ment was the harp; Harpo Corleone’s cho- 
sen instrument was the harpoon, thrown 
with great relish and piercing accuracy to 
puncture the bloated egos and moneybags 
of the rich and powerful. 


THE NEEDLE AND THE DAMAGE DONE 


“I know that some of you don’t understand 
Milk-blood to keep from running dry...” 


Trent was facing double jeopardy as a 
sensitive soul and a destitute street person. 
Blessed and cursed with the hypersensi- 
tivity of the artist, Trent was shoved out 
of society and onto the streets, there to 
face every dehumanizing hardship and 
soul-crushing indignity imaginable. 

He turned to alcohol and to an even 
stronger anesthetic, the “milk-blood” of 
heroin, to numb out the pain of the streets 
and to find shelter under that comforting 
chemical warmth. It’s not just homeless 
human beings who fall prey to the death- 
trip of addiction. Countless creative 
artists, writers, poets and musicians have 
ended or shortened their lives because 
they turned to alcohol or drugs in stupefy- 
ing amounts for solace or inspiration or 
numbness or unconsciousness. 

A shield from the pain of life, self- 


medication with drugs and alcohol is one 
of the surest ways to be delivered from 
pain for all time. It’s a relatively short 
journey from numbness to anesthesia to 


feeling nothing at all ever again. 
“I watched the needle take another man, 
Gone, gone, the damage done.” 


The heavy street drugs are natural born 
killers. They comfort in the short term and 
destroy in the long run. Once you’re 
addicted and living on the hopeless 
streets, fighting your way out again is like 
frantically slogging out of quicksand. The 
harder the captive thrashes about trying to 
escape, the more powerful becomes the 
deadly pull downward. At the very 
moment one seems to be making it to the 
surface, the quicksand of addiction can 
suddenly pull one down into oblivion — 
all the way to nothing. 

Truffaut’s film, The 400 Blows, shows 
how a series of hard knocks finally lands 
with the cumulative power of a knock-out 
punch and sends a derelict boy reeling 
right off the face of the earth — the final 
frame freezes on a forlorn image of the 
youth running blindly into the ocean. 

So it was with Trent. Enduring the 400 
blows of poverty is life-threatening. Many 
of his friends wondered at the timing of his 
death, for his life seemed to be on the 
ascent, his spirits lifting. But the bruises 
and burdens of poverty, substance abuse 
and disability aren’t laid down so easily. 
Just when it seemed an escape hatch from 
homelessness had opened up, when Trent’s 
writing career was taking off, one final, 
fatal blow landed. That’s all it took. 

That’s what we did not see or suspect. 
Didn’t Gandhi warn-us that poverty is the 
worst form of -vioience? Didn’t the 169 
homeless men, women and children who 
died on the streets of San Francisco last 
year teach us that poverty is lethal? 

Somehow we did not see it coming. 

We lower our guard, a friend dies hard. 
We close our eyes, a poet dies. 


This article first appeared in the July 
2000 issue of Street Spirit. 
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A Lonely Death Behind a Berkeley Dumpster 


The final human contact 
Gilbert Estrada had late in 
the night that he died was 
an act of compassion. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


~ ilbert Estrada, a homeless resi- 
__dent of Berkeley, was found 
dead on Monday, October 23, 
= 2006, lying behind a dumpster, 
on flattened cardboard boxes serving as a 
“mattress” against the gravel. He died 
while sleeping outside of Canterbury 
House, a residence for University of 
California students involved in communi- 
ty service under the direction of Episcopal 
Reverend Gary Brower. 

These facts were shared with me at a 
meeting of Canterbury House residents on 
the day after Estrada’s death. The sadness 
of his untimely death was somewhat leav- 
ened when I heard the story of the inter- 
vention of two of the house residents, 
Matt Werner and Christina Hisel. 

Matt had heard Gilbert Estrada coughing 
badly up until past midnight on the morning 
he passed away. Gilbert’s “bed” was just 


outside of Matt’s room at the house. He- 


went outside to offer him a cup of hot tea or 
anything to stop the cough. Gilbert declined 
the tea and said that he was just fine. Matt 
then returned back inside. Christina also 
went out to check on Gilbert that cold night, 
again to no avail. 

It was noticed later that morning that 
Gilbert had not risen at his usual waking 
time of 7 or 8 a.m. Matt called his co-work- 
er, J. C. Orton of the Catholic Worker, at 
about 3 p.m. to let him know that Gilbert 
had not made it through the night. J. C. had 
known Gilbert from the shelter run by the 
Catholic Worker, as well as the meals they 
served to their neighbors on the street. 

When J. C. arrived at Canterbury 
House, he posted a placard commemorat- 
ing Gilbert’s death. It said, “Gilbert 
Estrada passed from this world behind this 
dumpster (his home) October 23rd, 2006. 
(May he rest with the angels.)” 

Many of our brothers and sisters on the 
street die alone and are forgotten. This 
small memorial would perhaps allow 
Gilbert to be remembered, if only for a 
short time. J. C. Orton noted that the final 
human contact Gilbert had late that night 
was an act of compassion, and that the 
transition from where he was to where he 
is (with the angels) was made just a little 
bit easier due to this fact. 

During the day of October 23, Reverend 
Brower and a friend had visited Gilbert’s 
“home” and realized Gilbert wasn’t 
responding. They called the police. The 
coroner and the fire department paramedics 
came with the police that afternoon. 
Reverend Brower noted that the paramedic 
reassured him that, even if he had called 


Street Sleepers 
by Claire J. Baker 


Street sleepers crash over steam vents, 
while well-sheltered 

"movers & shakers'' 

rise to each momentous event, 

egos attuned to fastidious timing 

for fortune. 


Lawyers & CEO's of midnight hot 
deals, as you leave hi-rise 

offices, please step carefully: 

those are not burlap sacks 

you stumble over, but people 


who move alot 
& shake alot, 
who meet with Saint Lucia 
Saint Patrick, Saint Clare, 
Saint Francis.... 


This memorial marks the final resting place of Gilbert Estrada, a homeless man who died while sleeping behind a dumpster. 


around 9:15 a.m., it would not have made 
any difference. That was when Reverend 
Brower arrived at work, found him appar- 
ently sleeping, and chose not to wake him 
up. He had been dead many hours. 

Much of Gilbert’s life, as well as his 
death, is a mystery. Multiple sources 
couldn’t give any information on his life 
before he was homeless, or how he 
became homeless. What is known about 
the last three or four years of his life is 
that his “home,” except for rainy nights, 
was in the same place he died. 

Rev. Brower said, “We became 
acquainted with Gilbert three or four years 
ago when he started sleeping on our proper- 
ty. Prior to that we don’t know anything.” 

While he was living there, Gilbert used 
to let the Canterbury House residents know 
if there were any strange cars (other than 
those of the residents) in the parking lot. 
The pavement of the parking lot is between 
his gravelly place and the Trinity Church 
Hall where Dorothy Day House serves 
three breakfasts and the Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project serves dinner and bills the 


Bob’s Blankets 


He bought every blanket the 
army surplus store had, and 
then gave one away to any- 
one who seemed to need it. 


by Carol Denney 


y Volkswagen squareback had 

the metal letters FORD across 

the back, so neatly placed that 

they looked natural, unless you were some- 
one like Bob Nichols, someone with an eye 
for subtle humor. One December, Bob 
asked me to drive to the army surplus store 
in Oakland where he bought every wool 
blanket they had. fas 
Bob’s own car had died in Arizona, 
almost making it to California from 
Pennsylvania, where he-grew up knowing 
he had to leave. He hitchhiked the rest of 
the way as a young man, meeting a lot of 
people who were hard to define. He had 
met people like the guy behind the counter 
at the army surplus store; touchy, short- 
tempered people with imperfect knowledge 


diners a quarter, if they have it. Gilbert 
must have had some kind of income on 
which to survive, because, according to J. 
C. Orton, he rarely came to free meals. 

Little is known about Gilbert. He was a 
white male, born in 1951. Matt Werner 
described Gilbert’s appearance: “He wasn’t 
overweight, but he wasn’t super skinny 
either. He was heavy-set. He was 5710” 
maybe. His head was balding. He had white 
and gray hair. The striking thing about him: 
He always wore the same aquamarine top 
and jeans. He had swirls tattooed on his 
hands like a sailor. They weren’t the kind 
you’d get in a tattoo parlor, but from ink 
inserted by himself under the skin.” 

Life is so cheap these days. An example 
hundreds of thousands of Iraqis killed in 
Bush’s war against terror. We who neglect- 
ed Gilbert Estrada participate in making 
precious life superfluous. But perhaps we 
can take some steps to change things. 


This article first appeared in the 
November 2006 issue of Street Spirit. 


about the military gained entirely from 
being surrounded by the equipment and the 
uniforms of old, worn-out wars. 

Bob didn’t explain what we were doing 
in buying all the blankets. The wars were 
not over for Bob. Their wounded never 
seemed far from his mind, wandering the 
streets and huddling in doorways, despised 
by almost everyone. 

Officials devised programs for them 
that involved a lot of paper and walls. 
Most of them hated paper, and had lost 
their most important papers long ago. 
Most of them couldn’t bear walls and 
noise, and didn’t have watches, or didn’t 
have watches for long.. 

Bob walked everywhere, so he knew 
their names and patterns. He knew the 
ones who were almost invisible residents 
of the territory between his home and his 
work, his home and the BART station, his 
home and the ballpark. He knew who 
would drink away a monthly check after 
the first of every month, and who had 
finally saved enough money for a camera 
that got stolen the next day. Bob couldn’t 
be much help, but Bob listened. 

Bob knew wool could get wet but stay 
warm. We stacked the army surplus blan- 


‘They Are Mine' 


by Judy Jones 

they are mine 

the poorest of the poor 
a home i shall give them 
their wounds i will clean 


each cry of the poor 

i hear in the night 

may god give me graces 

to make their burdens light 


as my teardrops 

touch the wounds 

of the poorest of the poor 
and i dry them with my hair 


‘tis god working thru me 
so i may share 

thy tenderest mercy 

for the poorest of the poor 
whose blood covers 

all of earth’s shores 


they are mine 
the poorest of the poor 
until there are no more 


kets like olive green and gray cordwood 
in the back of the car, almost too high to 
see out the back. He spent about two hun- 
dred dollars, and ended up with forty or 
fifty clean, used blankets. Then he gave 
them away. He’d take one with him on 
the way to work and hand it to anyone 
who seemed to need it. 

He knew a lot of people who panhan- 
dled. He knew a lot of drunks, junkies, and 
crazy people. He wasn’t bothered by crazi- 
ness, or incompetence, or repetitive, self- 
serving stories, or addiction. He knew peo- 
ple were cold. He gave away a lot of 
money in quarters and ones and fives. He 
bought people sandwiches and smokes. He 
knew it wasn’t enough, but he knew that, 
at least for a moment, it mattered. 

Bob is gone now; he died in his sleep 
almost a year ago. The blankets are proba- 
bly still out there, because the people are. 
Some of them died, but most have moved 
around, traded corners, found housing and 
lost it. 

They’ ll be there come December, wait- 
ing for Bob and the blankets. Bob might be 
there, too, handing out cigarettes and.trad- 
ing jokes. If you see him, tell him hi. Tell 
him I miss him. And tell him thanks. 
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“People are obsessed with 
possessions and commerce. 
In the meantime we jettison 
everything that’s important, 
which is taking care of each 


other, ites Pete Brady, Oakland merchant 


by Maureen Hartmann 


ohn Johnson, a homeless man living 

in Oakland, died in front of 

Domino’s Pizza in the neighbor- 

hood of the Grand Lake Theater on 
December 9, 2007. His*funeral was held 
at St. Mary’s in Oakland on Tuesday, 
January 8. 

John was born on December 30, 1958. 
He didn’t quite live until his. 49th birth- 
day. Many homeless people die far earlier 
than the average life expectancy of UWS. 
citizens. 

On the night of his death, John was with 
a homeless married couple that remained 
with him and clung to him, according to the 
couple, through his death in front of 
Domino’s Pizza. Unlike Gilbert Estrada, a 
homeless man who died in the middle of 
the night near St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
in Berkeley, John Johnson did not die 
alone. [The body of Gilbert Estrada was 
found on October 23, 2006. Street Spirit 
reported on his death in the November and 
December 2006 issues. | 

Pete Brady, owner of the Grand Lake 
Smoke Shop right next to the Grand Lake 
Theater, recalled that he used to look out 
and see John in the neighborhood. He 
noted that he still looked for John’s figure 
against the Oakland ee in ue 

‘month after John’s death. - estas 

The cause of John’s ‘death is still unde- 
termined. According to the verbal 
grapevine in the Grand Avenue neighbor- 


STREET SPIRIT 9 
The Life and Death of a Homeless Man in Oakland 


In a memorial to honor homeless deaths in the Bay Area, each gravestone 
bears the name of a person who suffered and died on the street. 


Lydia Gans 
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Pete Brady, owner of the Grand Lake Smoke Shop next to 
the Grand Lake Theater, recalled that he used to look out 
and see John Johnson in the neighborhood. He found that 
he still kept looking for John’s figure against the Oakland 


background in the month after John’s death. 
ee eee 


hood, he died of a massive heart attack. 
But his friends who were with him think it 
was a bout with pneumonia. 

There is much with which to be com- 
forted about John’s final destiny, even 
though he had a heavy drinking problem. 
He often came to the daily Mass at Our 
Lady of Lourdes Catholic Church on 
Lakeshore Avenue near MacArthur and 
Grand Avenue. According to testimonies 
at his funeral, he was baptized at Our 
Lady of Lourdes Parish when he was in 
second grade. He slept i in the courtyard of 
the church. 

Despite the problems with alcohol, 


John was a very gentle, polite person, 
according to Brady. He was never rude or 
aggressive in asking for money. He would 
answer a refusal with, “Thank you any- 
way’ or “God bless you!” 

Brady noted that he knew John from 
the time both boys were between the ages 
of five and seven. His family became 
neighbors of Johnson’s family in 1963. 
Brady’s sometime babysitter lived right 
next door to Johnson’s home. 

~The smoke shop owner noted that J ohn 
came from an apparently happy family. 

Brady said he thought there were four 
siblings in the family, and John was the 


caboose child, the baby of the family. At 
the time the boys knew each other, John’s 
siblings had already left home, possibly 
gone away to college. The family was 
middle class on the economic scale. 

Brady said he did not know for sure 
how his friend had become homeless. He 
first saw John with a drinking problem on 
Grand Avenue, 12 to 15 years ago, when 
they were both adults. 

During this period, Brady tried to get 
help for John with his alcoholism. “He just 
would not commit to anything,” he said. 

During an interview, Brady reflected 
about the meaning of John Johnson’s life 
and death as a homeless man. 

Brady said, “People are obsessed with 
possessions and commerce. In the mean- 
time we jettison everything that’s impor- 
tant, which is taking care of each other. 
Greed is like a human disease. Animals 
are not greedy; they take what they need.” 

As a businessman in the Grand Lake 
neighborhood, Brady has heard his share 
of complaints about homeless people, but 
he speaks out for greater tolerance of the 
destitute in our midst. 

“I wear two hats,” he said. “I’m a mer- 
chant (as well as a friend of John’s.) So I 
go to these neighborhood meetings with 
other merchants. And they end up com- 
plaining, ‘Oh the homeless!’ And I raised 
hell! Why are you guys down on him? He 
can’t help his circumstances.” 

J attended the funeral of John Johnson in 
St. Mary’s cemetery, at 12:30 p.m., on 
Tuesday, January 8. The service was 
attended by 30 or 40 people, mostly rela- 
tives. John was buried in a vault in the 
room with a beautiful wooden statue of the 
resurrected Jesus. The service, conducted 
by one of John’s older brothers, began with 
a moment of silent prayer, and then other 
people, mostly John’s kin, gave testimony. 

This article first appeared in the February 
2008 issue of Street Spirit. 


Abandoned to Die on a Berkeley Doorstep 


from page one 


long periods of time. 

During the memorial service, J.C. 
Orton presented us with a troubling reflec- 
tion. Orton was determined that Estrada’s 
life and tragic death must not be forgotten 
in Berkeley. Yet, he also predicted that 
Estrada would indeed be. forgotten in a 
‘short time, despite all our efforts, like so 
many homeless brothers and sisters who 
had fallen before him. 

That is the fate of too many homeless 
people in life, and even more‘in death — 
to fall into the oblivion-of poverty, and to 
be erased entirely from the 'facé’ of ‘the 
earth. Nameless and faceless in life, most 
are not even noticed or mourned in death. 

That is why, during this Christmas sea- 
son, we must take a moment to think 
about Gilbert Estrada, some mother’s son 
who died in a remarkably affluent city 
where there was no room at the inn. 

We have all been sick at some point, so 
we can all imagine ourselves suffering an 
illness during a long, cold night. Now pic- 
ture yourself sick and aching while lying 
all alone behind a dumpster — and then 
imagine what it would feel like to gradu- 
ally realize that you are sicker than you 
thought, and that you are not going to live 
to see the morning. 

Now multiply by several thousand 
times the sickness, suffering and death of 
Gilbert Estrada. That is the only way to 
comprehend the anguish and loneliness 
experienced by thousands of homeless 
people who have died in the Bay Area. 

Priests, nuns, rabbis and ministers who 
work with Religious Witness with 


Homeless People once erected a memorial 
wall with the names and ages of homeless 
people who died in San Francisco. At last 
count, more than 2,000 names of home- 
less people were inscribed on a wall as 
long as several billboards. That wall only 
held the names of those who died on the 
streets of San Francisco. A similar num- 
ber have died in the East Bay. 

That memorial wall — and Gilbert 
Estrada’s memorial service — are an indict- 


~ment of our heartless economic system. Ina 


very real sense, every soul whose name is 
listed on those memorial walls died of 
neglect and abandonment by our society. 
What would be a truly human response to 
such a heartbreaking loss of life? 

The only fitting memorial for Estrada 
and the legions of homeless people who 
die on the streets every year would be for 
the City of Berkeley to create the Gilbert 
Estrada Respite Care Center, both to 
honor his name and memory, and to pre- 
vent further needless deaths. Berkeley 
should build the Gilbert Estrada Respite 
Care Center as a sanctuary for homeless 
people who need medical care when they 
grow ill on the streets, or need ongoing 
care after surgery or hospitalization. 

For several years, Street Spirit has pub- 
lished articles documenting how local 


-hospitals routinely dump seriously ill 


homeless people on the streets even 
though they need follow-up medical care. 
Four years ago, a Berkeley housing offi- 
cial called me to promise that city offi- 
cials had convened a group to study 
respite care models and would soon act to 
create a facility for seriously ill homeless 
people. The officials who failed to fulfill 
that promise know that the need is greater 


than ever. It is time for them to rectify this 
latest tragedy, and create a respite care 
center in Gilbert Estrada’s name. 

As we reflect on Estrada’s years of 
exile, homelessness and early death, we 
begin to see what may happen to a child 
of God in a heartless society. The image 
of God is defaced when a human being 
made in God’s image is left to die. 

What does it mean that Gilbert Estrada 
died behind a dumpster? It means he was 
abandoned and then crucified by poverty. 
It means that, just as Jesus said, what you 
do to the least-of his brothers and sisters, 
you do unto him. It means we let Christ 
die of homelessness behind a dumpster in 
Berkeley. It means no less than that. 

“Blessed.are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” On the evening of his 
death, Estrada’s friends visited him, not 
knowing he was dying, but offering the 
saving grace of friendship and mercy. We 
can be thankful he received this compas- 
sion in his final hours. It teaches us that 
the simplest act of mercy we do for anoth- 
er may have overwhelming significance. 
AS we give mercy, so shall we receive it. 

Yet by ourselves, we can never heal 
the suffering of all the people who die 
prematurely due to the hardships and dis- 
ease caused by extreme poverty. Our best 
efforts to help are sometimes not enough, 
because there are far too many victims of 
our heartless economic system. 

Dorothy Day, founder of the Catholic 
Worker, performed what she called “the 
works of mercy” — feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, sheltering the home- 
less, caring for the sick, comforting the 
sad and lonely, visiting the prisoner. 

Yet, she also saw clearly that the num- 
ber of poor and homeless victims was 
always increasing because the U.S. gov- 


ernment chose to spend its billions on war 
and bombs, and the economic system is 
set up so the wealthy elite can grow richer 
by exploiting the poor and the workers. 

In Day’s vision, performing the works 
of mercy demonstrated a concrete alterna- 
tive to a society built on war and orga- 
nized greed. She also was a lifelong pro- 
tester, a resister of war, nuclear weapons, 
poverty and injustice who was arrested for 
civil disobedience many times. 

That is why, along with her loving 
words about offering mercy to the home- 
less poor, she delivered a blistering indict- 
ment of our entire system. Dorothy Day 
said: “Our problems stem from our accep- 
tance of. this filthy, rotten system.” 

It is crucial that we work to redeem 
this filthy, rotten system, even as we com- 
fort its victims. True compassion leads 
both to acts of kindness, and also to acts 
of resistance in confronting a system that 
manufactures poverty as surely as it man- 
ufactures nuclear warheads. 

An unjust economic system keeps on 
producing multitudes of the hungry, 
homeless and jobless. Every year, more 
victims of poverty are created than indi- 
vidual acts of charity could ever help. As 
Martin Luther King, Jr. said, “True com- 
passion is more than flinging a coin to a 
beggar; it understands that an edifice that 
produces beggars needs restructuring.” 

We need to make this society a safe 
place for the next baby to be born, the 
next precious human being made in God’s 
image, the next Gilbert Estrada. For he or 
she will be born any moment, and we 
need to build a better life for this child of 
God than Estrada found here on earth. 


This jarticle first appeared in the 
December 2006 issue of Street Spirit. 
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An Uplifting Elegy for a Street Survivor 


The rough world has real disadvan- 
tages for a gentle, tender dreamer like 
Yume. But Yume brought joy, both in 
life and in death. For all we know, he 
may be in a better place now. 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


laire Burch’s documentary film, “Yume: Elegy for a 
Street Survivor,” contains scenes of distinctly 

tae’ anthropological import. A longtime inhabitant of 
Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue street scene, Yume (pro- 
nounced “You-Me,” a Japanese word meaning “dream’’) 
possessed a special charm. Upori his death, several com- 
rades held a memorial service in his honor — a genuinely 
countercultural event — on the UCB campus near Bancroft 
and Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 

Ben Fulcher made a jovial, strongly capable master of 
ceremonies. Ben, a genial Telegraph spirit, like many peo- 
ple in the film, has experienced the hard and wearisome, 
often depressing, mettle-testing, sometimes crazy and 
enlightening situation of living homeless. Yet he retains 
much of the brighter, more inspired side of the 1960s men- 
tality, and was a longtime gardener in People’s Park. It was 
a fitting tribute to Yume, a noteworthy figure of the coun- 
terculture himself, who died on February 5, 1994. 

Early in the documentary, filmmaker Claire Burch can 
be heard describing a time when a hospital wouldn’t take 
Yume in when he was in critical condition with lung 
trouble. “They sent him home,” she said, “and of course 
he hadn’t any home.” 

Thinking about it now, I’m reminded of the poet John 
Donne writing: “Ask not for whom the bell tolls. It tolls 
for thee.” Over the years, ’ ve known many premature 
deaths on the down-under fringe of society. Some of 
those in attendance at Yume’s memorial service must 
have been aware that they themselves could easily have 
been in Yume’s position. 

One winter, when Yume was suffering from respirato- 
ry trouble, probably due to complications from pneumo- 
nia and the negative effects of smoking, I heard that he 
had been admitted to Alta Bates Hospital, and went to 
visit him. At Alta Bates, I saw Yume lying paralyzed, 
attached to a life-support system. It was a shock — no 
movement, no sound came from him. “He’s come to 
this,” I thought. “His life seems the tiniest bit from being 
nothing! Is this all there is of him?” A human being lives 
a life with its thoughts, passions, triumphs, losses, dis- 
coveries and mysteries — to what end? To nothingness? 
Is the ultimate destiny of life actually nothingness? What 
remains of a person’s spirit when the body has died? 

Ben Fulcher, an old friend of Yume, and, like Yume, a 
Buddhist, told me, “He was on the edge all the time. He 
and his wife Yvonne lived in a VW bus for a long time 
before they got an apartment. Yume was an avid fan of 
People’s Park. After Yvonne died, he was lost without 
her. After he couldn’t pay the rent and lost the apartment, 
he did a lot of couch-surfing with friends.” 

Ben read aloud this poem he wrote in tribute to Yume: 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

With a songbird resting on your knee, 
May you always find love and harmony 
Resting under Heaven’s tree. 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

With a garment woven from the sun, 
You are now dancing with Buddha 
Just for fun; 

But only then until our times are one. 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

Rainbows floating in your eyes, 

We are still here living with the lies, 
While you are walking the perfect skies. 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

With a cockroach sleeping in your hand, 
Your love has made the final stand. 

We shall see you in the Dawning Land. 


Ben’s poem in memory of Yume has references to false- 
hood and corruption, as in our society’s economic, political 
and military institutions, and it is contrasted with Yume’s 
pure-heartedness and inner cleanliness. After reading the 
poem, Ben declared, “Yume was the kind of guy who fed 
possums and raccoons, left food out for cockroaches and 
didn’t swat flies.” He had a peaceful good nature toward 
creatures four-legged, six-legged and two-legged. 

Aside from Ben, the most outstanding participants in 
the memorial service were Dan McMullen and Paul 


Yume was the kind of guy who fed possums and raccoons, left food © 
out for cockroaches and didn’t swat flies. He was peaceful and good 


Linocut by Ed Gould 
Copyright by WRAP 


toward creatures four-legged, six-legged and two-legged. 


“Blue” Nicoloff. Dan McMullen delivered a good deal of 
affectionate tribute to Yume. Dan, a natural extrovert, is 
known on the street for both his charm and his violence; 
he’s both a fighter and a thinker by inclination. 

Dan said, “Yume was really funny! He’d crack me up 
all the time! We’d joke about the absurdity of the world.” 


He continued, “This is the best memorial I’ve been to. 
No fights have broken out yet.” wiriibibariauiniesiisca 


One particularly poignant moment involved an inter- 
change between Dan and Ben. To Dan’s question about 
whether Yume’s ashes were retrievable, Ben said, 
“Yume’s ashes are lost and gone forever, Clementine.” 

Nobody had the money to obtain Yume’s ashes from 
the coroner, so,the coroner threw them out. Dan replied, 
“Yume being lost in the system isn’t inappropriate,” 
receiving affirmation from those present. 

For Blue’s part, he sang a philosophical song of hope: 


Farther along, we'll know more about it 
Farther along, we’ll understand why 
Cheer up my brother, live in the sunshine 
We’ll understand it all bye and bye. 


Eventually Blue, a bright, witty, creative person 
deeply troubled about life, killed himself. The song he’d 
sung at Yume’s memorial service he had used to try and 
support his own spirit. In this world, some of the people 
with extra-sensitive antennae are the real casualties. 

Other notables in attendance were Ace Backwords, 
portrayed in one view with an ironical, critical look, per- 
haps the look the hip underground artist and writer is best 
known for. Ace coordinated the event. Al Durrette gave 
Yume a happy send-off with a gesture. Wendy Georges, 
who once ran the Berkeley Emergency Food Project, was 
in attendance. Gypsy-style Scooter, once a hard-working 
scholar who became a disciple of the homeless philoso- 
pher Hate Man, was also there. 

Allen, a hefty, hobo-style old man, one of the* very 
oldest street survivors, was in attendance at Yume’s 
memorial. Vincent Johnson and Naja Strandt were also in 
the crowd, along with myself. I took photographs and 
tape-recorded the event. Activist Carol Denney provided 
some beautiful, uplifting guitar music and singing. 

The ceremony featured Ben passing out Yume’s favorite 
brand of cigarette for people to smoke. Ben set fire to some 
dollar bills, explaining, “Yume never had enough money. 
He never had money to burn. So we’ll burn now.” 

Dracula Bill, a bright fellow who always seems on 
track for some sort of vision or inspiration (there used to 
be a lot of these people around) said, “It [the burning] 
releases the spirit of the money so that Yume can have 
money in Spirit-land.” Afterward, people stomped on 
walnuts, Yume’s favorite kind of nuts. Dracula Bill said, 
“When I saw the walnuts crushed, in my mind I saw his 
spirit go up into the sky!” 

Freedom of spirit was characteristic of the event. 
Everyone documented seems to govern himself or herself 


“Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 
With a songbird resting on your knee, 


May you always find love and harmony 
Resting under Heaven’s tree.” 


without being obedient to some higher authority, and does ’ 


so without being ruled by the approval or disapproval of 
others — a spirit that can work to instill happiness and to 
help people get along. A politician or business executive, 
even if he has a lot of power, might really be a slave com- 
pared to many of the people in this documentary. 

Maybe the film about Yume’s memorial service could 
be refreshing or “therapeutic” for an audience of people 
constrained by their rigid schedules and proprieties, or 
perhaps it can speak to the aging, who know that they are 
getting closer to having to die. Paying respects to the 
dead can help people in having enhanced solidarity in 
shared positive values that can make for coping and hap- 
piness, and can reaffirm people individually and collec- 
tively on their paths toward salvation. 

I was unhappy and rather downcast before seeing this 
film, but it uplifted me. It is heartwarming and reassuring, 
this gathering of free spirits honoring a compatriot. 

The rough world, as we know, has some real disad- 
vantages for a gentle, tender dreamer like Yume. But 
Yume’s death brought joy, just as Yume brought joy 
when he was alive. The memorial service amounted to a 
celebration of having the gift of Yume, who, for all we 
know, may be in a better place now. : 

This documentary gives one particular view of the 
Berkeley “off-beat and proud,” socially marginal life at 
its best. Claire Burch, the documentarian, is an off-beat 
and proud person herself. Ace Backwords has said that 
there are some people not good enough to belong to the 
social mainstream, but there are also some people too 
good to belong to the social mainstream. 

This is an important part of American history — the 
conviction to live without the official edicts and rules and 
regulations from higher authorities, to be oneself as a 
human being, and to allow others the same freedom. 

People can’t be satisfied with a merely mechanistic, 
materialistic view of life and death — that lacks a scope of 
imagination and feeling and the sense that there is a point to 
reality. Yume himself was drawn toward religious and spir- 
itual lore, and so are the people that knew him. 

I’m an old man by now who thinks of his own coming 
death, and I want to remind myself that I am not alone. 
Claire Burch’s “Yume: Elegy for a Street Survivor” has 
helped me to remember that, and to remember Yume. 

A person may not die in vain. One person’s spirit can 
add to the spirit of others. Yume’s spirit did. 


This article first appeared in the April 2008 issue of 
Street Spirit. 
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John Fitzgerald (right) talks with a friend, Dante Sims, in the Tenderloin. 
Fitz is the Justice Education Coordinator at St. Anthony Foundation. 


_by Kevin McFarren 


f John Fitzgerald were to tell the 

story of his life, he would no doubt 

say he had done. nothing special. He 
‘would be wrong. Fitz, as he is known 

to his friends and acquaintances, is a rare 
and remarkable man. I have a confession 
to make: I cannot be objective in report- 


ing about this man. No one who has ever — 


come to know him could be objective. 
When the opportunity arose for me to 


doa profile of Fitz, I leapt at the chance. I 


have known Fitz for many years. | first 
met him when I was a homeless wreck 
with nowhere to go. He was working then 
at the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project. He was instrumental in 
getting me back on my feet after many 
others had given up. He never gave up.on 
me (although he would sigh sometimes). 


His insight into the problems facing 


those of us who were homeless was (and 
still is) inspiring. Having been raised 
Catholic, I was a little leery of those who. 
had been affiliated with the Church. I 
could not have been more wrong. By 
example, he taught me the meaning of the 
verse, “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 

Fitz personifies the term, “Renaissance 


an.” He loves the arts, especially music, - 
both as a performer and as a patron. ‘His . 


devotion to the opera, for example, is leg- 


endary among those privileged enough to 
know him. I was awestruck when he told 


me he was going to stand in the rear of the 


‘War Memorial Opera House through 


_ Wagner’s “Ring Series” because seats were 
“too expensive.” It is unfortunate in our 


society that nonprofit positions, ‘especially - 
those involving care for the poor arid home- 


less, cannot pay what they should. Many of 

those opera patrons with season. orchestra 

' seats and boxes at the opera go to be seen, 

not to enjoy the music. Fitz goes because of 
his love for the music. 

Fitz knows there are things in this 


world far more valuable than money. A. 


longtime friend and colleague, Fr. Bill 
Wack, tells a story about how inspira- 
tional Fitz can be. He wrote: “He gave us 
_ a great retreat on the vow of poverty once. 
I was so taken by his words and convic- 


tion that I went up to my room... and. 


threw away a bunch of my stuff. Then | 
(proudly) told what I had done. Instead of 
congratulating me, he said, “You damned 
fool! You need that stuff. That’s not what 
I was talking about!’ (He had been trying 
to stress a spiritual poverty but I took it 
literally — and still do!)” 

Fitz was ordained at Notre Dame into 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross. Even 
at Notre Dame, he showed his desire to 
help and guide others with his work with 
the Campus Ministry. After Notre Dame, 
he went to Chicago, where he taught high 
school students for seven years. 

About two decades ago, Fitz founded 
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Andre House, a multi-service center in 
Phoenix, Arizona, that is still going strong. 
Fr. Wack, who is now the director, said: 
“People here at Andre House remember 


Fitz as'a man who really cares about them — 


and believes we can make a difference in 


the world through small, even trivial, 
things. People feel listened to when they — 


have an. encounter with him, and they real- 
ly appreciate that. The thing that I learned 
from Fitz is humility and joy.” 


Fitz was influenced in. his concern for 
_the poor and homeless by the example of — 
Dorothy Day, who pioneered the Catholic | 


Worker Movement. Her concept of “hospi- 
tality houses” was radical for its day. That 
the poor and homeless could find welcome, 
as well as food and respite in a comfortable, 


‘safe environment, was novel. It laid the 


groundwork for the drop-ins, food pro- 


" grams and shelters that try to serve the ever- 


growing poor and homeless population 
today. Fitz summarized her beliefs by say- 
ing that because of Easter, no one has a 
right to sit around feeling hopeless. 

Wendy Georges formerly served as 


Multi-Service Center director at the 
Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing 
Project and knew Fitz from his work in the: 
community. When he became available, she 


hired him immediately. He took on so 
many tasks; no one could come up with a 


- title for him. Wendy said, “Whatever need- 


ed to. be done, he did it, he did it.” 
She gave an example of his dedication. 


Each Sunday, after attending Mass at. 


Newman Hall in Berkeley, he would stop 


by the Food Project location at the Trinity 
United Methodist Church. He would pre-. 


pare the coffee urns and set them on a 


_ timer, so when the Drop-In opened the 


next morning, the coffee would be ready. 
No oné asked him to do it. He just felt it 
should be. done. When asked about it, he 
shrugged and said, “Well, I was in the 
neighborhood anyway... 

-. Wendy said that his values are so deeply 


embedded in who he is that. those values 


reverberate from his every action. She fond- 
ly remembers telling him, at the end of the 


work week, “Go home!” because, for him, © 
‘the work was never done. 


As Fitz helped me get back on my feet, 
troubles at the Food Project reached a cri- 
sis level. Internal politics got in the way 
of the organization’s goal of providing 
services to those of us who were most in 
need. The guiding light, Wendy Georges, 
was forced to leave. Fitz, in good con- 
science and in solidarity with Wendy, 
walked away. Many of the clients were 
devastated. We staged protests, wrote let- 
ters, to no avail. Our best, most trusted 
advocates were gone. Several clients left 
the program as well. 

While. Fitz regretted leaving his clients, 
he had little doubt we would continue to 
receive the services we needed. He had to 


John iiteserald : and Kate McMichael aA St. Anthony Foundation visit the 
Memorial Wall in S.F. Civic Center put up to honor homeless people who died. 


take a position and make a statement that 
internal politics should not interfere with 
providing services to those who need them. 
(After some turbulent times at the Food 
Project, Annie Perry is now very compe- 
tently supervising day-to-day operations). 
Fitz continues to serve the community 
with his energy and compassion. He served 
on the board of directors of Elizabeth 
‘House, an East Bay “hospitality house” 
along the lines of Dorothy Day’s ideals, 
When other responsibilities caused him to 
relinquish that position, it was passed on to 


| none other than Wendy Georges: 


Currently, he is the Justice Education 


‘Coordinator at St: Anthony Foundation in 


San Francisco. I know he is as giving and 
caring as ever. Last year, Katie Burke, as 


a law student at USF, took part in the 


Tenderloin Immersion Project: which Fitz 


helps. to coordinate. She wrote in Street i 
Spirit: “Fitz is a very warm and compas- — 
‘sionate man who speaks from his heart...” 


Gary Hough, staff member at. St. 
Anthony Foundation, is technically Fitz’s 


supervisor. He will gladly volunteer that. 
Fitz is not one. to be “supervised.” Fitz is, 


however, supervising a program called the 


Youth Council through the St. Anthony | 


Foundation. Hough says it is an important 
project for Fitz. Julie: Wong; a St. Anthony 


Foundation staff member who works with 


Fitz, said the program’ s goal is to engage 


high school students to learn about home-... 
_ Jessness and, particularly, who each home- 
less person is. Fitz wants to educate young 
people about social justice and encourage | 
them to empower themselves to bring | 
about change in the way our Society treats i 


the poor and homeless. 
Throughout his life, Fitz has: worked to 
encourage young people to become 


involved in community affairs. Wally 


Mikula, the Campus Minister at Moreau 
Catholic High School in Hayward, has a 


‘great respect for Fitz as he treats both the 


students and the homeless they encounter 
with “dignity and respect.” 
Fitz also volunteers at a addeeral 


nonprofit organization called Loaves and » 


Fishes, which, appropriately, feeds peo-. 
ple, and serves them. beautifully. Having 
been homeless, I have eaten many free 
meals, and Loaves and Fishes sets the 
standard. The meal where I see Fitz is at 
Newman Hall, the Campus Ministry at 
UC Berkeley, the first Saturday of every 
month. Tickets are given out at 10:00 a.m. 
It is the best ticket in town. 

As a great coincidence, another hard- 
working volunteer is the Hon. Tom 
Reardon. Tom and Fitz were at Notre 
Dame together. Now they work hard 
together, with many other volunteers, to 
provide a wonderful experience, great 
food, entertainment and fellowship. Tom 
Reardon is now a Superior Court judge in 
Alameda County, and was also very help- 


‘| nutritious, energizing food. 


ful in putting this profile together. Oddly, 
as wonderful as the food is, I do not recall 
Fitz ever sitting down to eat. Perhaps he is 
too busy taking care of the rest of us. 

Fitz worked for the late Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy and admired the ideals for which 
he stood. After Robert Kennedy’s assassi- 


nation, his brother, Sen. Edward M. 


Kennedy, ended his eulogy: “As he said: 
many times, in many parts of this nation,. 


to those he touched and who sought to 


touch him: “Some men see things as they 

are and say why. I dream things that never 

were and say why not,’ ” | 
Those words could easily apply to Fitz. 


This article first appeared in the July ! 
2003 issue of Street Spirit. 


‘Saint Boniface 
‘Church Reopens 
by Lynda Cobden 


In the hollow shell of the sanctuary, 
‘in the penetrating semi-darkness, 
peace and grace are magnified 

to worshipping souls. 

It is a beacon in the Tenderloin like |. 
1,000 rays of light beckoning believers. | 
‘Words come to mind, , 
| “Come to me all who are.weary and 
heavy laden. I shall give you rest.” 

In the quiet peace of the sanctuary, 

| close to God, our cares melt. eS 
| We leave with a full, peaceful heart. 
People stand in line next door at’ 
Saint Anthony’s to obtain healthy, 


Some seek casual work or shelter. 
The Franciscans in their long brown 
robes assist and without words 

| their garb and countenance speaks: 
“Come to me all who are weary and © 
heavy laden. I shall give you rest.” 

| This is a church of the street.: 

We pick up our yoke 

which is ever so much lighter now 
and carry on, carry on. 


Sometimes, Even For.. a 
by Claire J. Baker 


sometimes a rainbow for 
ignored pencil sellers, 
for bag ladies lugging 
heavy loads all alone; 


for underpass dwellers, 
homeless hidden in groves 
of trees and silent pleas; 


even for the hungry, dispossessed, 
the seldom blessed — 


sometimes a reainbow, 
colors sliding off 
both ends. 


by Carol Harvey 


n 1984 and 1985 on safari in Kenya, 

Robert Terrell bounced around with 

10 or 12 people in an old, open-sided 

British Army truck through the 
African bush in an area without roads, 
electricity, or running water. 

He visited Lake Turkana in 1984, and in 
1985, nearby Masai Mara. There he experi- 
enced “one of the high points of my life.” 
Masai warriors gave him “the honor of let- 
ting me sit down with them for two hours in 
the woods.” He felt their spirituality, 
courage and dignity was beyond anything 
he had experienced among people living in 
“civilized society,” where, at every 
moment, one must “whore some aspects of 
your being for acceptance.” They did not 
compromise who and what they were. 

Returning to America, he-was ultra- 
aware that “emotional and mental prob- 
lems were rife.” Every other adult seemed 
to have a shrink. “In traditional life, you 
just live,” he said. “If you are hungry, you 
eat. If you want to go for a walk, you go.” 

How did the people communicate this 
sense of solid identity? 

“They just are,” Terrell replied. “They 
have a dignity about them that, for exam- 
ple, in America, if you get a person of 
color expressing that publicly without 
some reservation and polish, this society 
will stop what he is doing and try to kill 
that person. It’s what made the United 
States want to put Muhammad Ali in 
prison, destroy Jack Johnson, not like Bill 
Russell, the great Boston basketball player. 
They want them to be deferential.” 

That kind of racism killed Malcolm X 
and Martin Luther King, I observed. 

Near Lake Turkana, a lake in rural 
Kenya, his group talked to three tall, hand- 
some Turkana tribesmen who lived in grass 
huts. They wore feathers in their hair. Their 
traditional East African black cotton robes 
were suited to their environment. Nairobi’s 
Mount Kenya has year-round snow. The 
climate is like San Francisco’s. Of their 
shoeless feet, he laughed. “If human beings 
needed to wear shoes, they would be born 
with shoes on their feet. If you were in the 
city, you would have to wear shoes to avoid 
discarded heroin needles and glass.” 

Living off the modern grid, the Turkana 
tribe never moved into the cities. “They live 
the way human beings lived before they 
began the processes that we call civiliza- 
tion,” Terrell said. “These kinds of human 
beings are important for us to witness and 
understand. They embody a kind of experi- 
ence and wisdom that we are increasingly 
cut off from in the modern world. 

“I see them as very sensitive human 
beings who have a delicate existence. Much 
of what we probably have lost could be 
regained by having some more coherent 
dialogue with them and association with 
them that was not destructive. If modern 
scientists and doctors sat down with and 
talked with groups like this about AIDS and 
similar diseases — Do they have any mem- 
ory, or have they received tales of people 
suffering such illnesses? If so, what kinds 
of measures did they take to cure them- 
selves? — we might be amazed at what 
they would have to say.” 

Terrell crossed three continents for 20 
years shooting photographs of poor and 
homeless people in Africa, China, Eastern 
and Western Europe. He brought this 
tremendous gift back to us and then con- 
tinued photographing homeless people in 
San Francisco. 

Terrell wants us to know people are 
kept poor and starving worldwide by the 
racism of a continuing Western imperial- 
ism, by the far smaller groups of white 
elites, and that connections exist between 
homelessness in America and abroad. 

Terrell identifies himself as a media 
expert, a journalist and a sociologist who 


pomaes 


believes that, “if it exists, a record needs 
to be made.” His photographs of homeless 
and very poor people are intended to hold 
up a mirror. “These photographs depict 
us,” he wrote in the San Francisco Bay 
View. He will “continue shooting until the 
problem is eliminated.” 

“I want dialogue, to touch people,” he 
said. “I want a thousand questions. ‘Where 
am I in relation to this? Why didn’t I 
already know this? Why could I come (to 
see an exhibit of his photographs) and be 
surprised, not just about the whole world, 
but about my own city?’ 

He asked, “How could somebody come 
to my town — supposed to be ‘one of ‘the 
richest, grandest, coolest, most beautiful 
cities, the number one tourist attraction in 
the world earning billions of dollars a year 
— and easily take a picture that just as 
well could have been taken in the poorest 
Third World country?” 

It is a picture “not of an aberration but 
an institutionalized condition.” Widespread 
homelessness is now the norm, I added. 

“Right,” he agreed. “It is (a norm) fos- 
tered by four or five generations of liberal 
mayors like Gavin Newsom.” 

Terrell’s photographs document the 
many ways that Americans and Europeans 
have for centuries manipulated, controlled, 
and savaged poor people and people of 
color around the globe, restricting them to 
Third World poverty conditions. His pho- 
tographs of homeless San Franciscans con- 
stitute an “early warning” that Third World 
poverty is on its way to the United States, 
and for very similar reasons. 

Terrell spoke of Michael Moore’s film, 
Fahrenheit 9/11, saying the filmmaker 
reveals “backstage behavior.” Bush 
Administration higher-ups apply make-up 
to prepare cosmetic images for the cam- 
eras. A dazed Bush is told the second 
plane hit the towers while sitting at a pub- 
lic school. “Such footage is usually edited 
out, providing a standardized and sani- 
tized perception of who our leaders are,” 
Terrell said. “It also demystifies. power, 
which is why the right wing is so upset.” 

Terrell is on the same ambitious mis- 
sion as Michael Moore. Through his pho- 
tographs, he brings us the reality of an 
international world which the mainstream 
media underreports, distorts and sanitizes. 

In similar fashion, the media manipu- 
late our sense of our national reality, 
focusing on “the lives of the elites, por- 
traying an America that is foreign to the 
majority of people in the country. They 
don’t have that much money,” asserts 
Terrell, or “that nice a house. Then people 
feel, if they are not living that way, some- 
thing is wrong with them.” 
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Shoeless in San Francisco, where a blanket serves as clothing and paper sacks serve as shoes. 
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Robert Terrell photo 


AIDS and homelessness are a deadly partnership in San Francisco. Robert Terrell photo 


Likewise, homeless people are margin- 
alized, even criminalized, because they 
have been unable to attain this illusory 
existence in a hostile culture providing no 
work, no affordable housing, and no med- 
ical care. 3 

One of his most powerful photographs is 
of a homeless Gulf War veteran sitting on 
Market Street dressed in Army fatigues, an 
American flag in his begging can and a sign 
saying “Never again” — as if arrested for- 
ever in the trauma of combat. 

In 1994, Terrell photographed a young 
mother with two babies, one in a carriage, 
sitting on the street. Here is the “Welfare 
Queen” Reagan so cruelly labeled. Her 
children are now teens at risk for further 
homelessness. 

Terrell speaks of the genetic superiori- 
ty assumed by some in the white minority, 
a tradition going back in Western culture 
to Aristotle. One doesn’t have to scratch 
very far beneath the hype to understand 
that conservatives promote the distortion 
that the American middle class and poor 
are out of work and homeless because 
they, like peoples of color across the 
globe, are genetically inferior. 

These mostly white, racist elitists neat- 
ly sidestep the fact that the conservative 
agenda set in motion by Ronald Reagan, 
and promoted by those members of the 
ultra-rich that George Bush calls “my 
base” in Fahrenheit 9/11, has created an 
impossibly criminal culture without jobs 
that pay enough to meet the exorbitant 
rents they charge. They play a shell game 
“protecting” Section 8 housing by reduc- 
ing senior and elderly benefits. They 
underfund affordable housing. They justi- 
fy obscene money and power grabs by 
shifting the blame to those less fortunate. 


Wealthy conservatives seem to be try- 
ing to turn the entire world into a product. 
They have tried to purchase the infrastruc- 
tures of the poor peoples of color of 
Bolivia and India, and commodify even 
their water for profit. Many say they 
bombed the poor and middle-class Iraqi 
peoples of color for their oil. 

While supporting the concept of a 
social safety net, Terrell eschews progres- 
sive “helper/patient” models, defined by 
the French philosopher Michel Foucault, 
if they undermine the inborn ability of 
people to take care of themselves in a nur- 
turing environment. 

Terrell’s photos tell us the back-story 


truth of what is happening both in and. 


outside of the United States, beyond our 
isolated range of awareness and our 
national denial. 

Many Americans carry snapshots of 
their colorful trips on the Rhine, the luxu- 
rious green hills of the Black Forest, or 
German villagers dancing in lederhosen. 
Yet, Photo 19 in Terrell’s exhibit offers 
the unexpected image of a homeless 
German man hunched against the glass 
front door of a Munich bank, a Porsche 
and expensive shops reflected behind his 
slumped figure. Picture 16 depicts a skele- 
tal man kneeling on a sidewalk of expen- 
sive shops in Madrid. His downcast eyes 
peer into his hand where a wealthy 
woman places money. 

Everywhere and always, these beggars 
and homeless people gaze down in sub- 
servient poses. A woman in Beijing pros- 
trates herself over praying hands beneath 
the feet of an indifferent crowd. On a 
Hong Kong street, a peasant from the 


See Early Warning page /3 
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A boy in Beijing leans on crutches, his legs deformed by polio. 


from page 12 


country bows next to begging baskets 
while the legs of a colorfully silk-clad 
woman pass by. 

A San Francisco resident and commu- 
nications professor at Cal State Hayward, 
Terrell teaches the ways in which mass 
communications affect Third World 
development. Traveling to China in 1980, 
he edited copy for “the Time Magazine of 
China,” The Beijing Review. In 1996, he 
made one of many return trips to Beijing 
and Hong Kong, tracking pre-modern 
China as it was developing into the eco- 
nomic colossus it is becoming today. 

He was in Europe around the time of 
the collapse of the Berlin Wall. He trav- 
eled through sub-Saharan and West Africa 
as a Fulbright Professor and lecturer, pho- 
tographing people suffering the crippling 
after-effects of the British Empire’s racist 
exploitation still evident today. 

One evocative photograph was taken in 
1985 in Mogadishu, Somalia, a very poor 
former Italian colony. A small boy has 
wandered out onto the street in the morn- 
ing, probably on his way to a communal 
bathroom. Unable to make it, he squats 
above a stream of diarrhea that betrays he 
has ingested nothing solid the day before. 

Said Terrell bitterly, “Italians abused 
the people of Somalia in the same fashion 
as the British, the French and the Dutch 
did the peoples of the Americas. They 
were worked as if they were animals. 
There was no decent infrastructure for 
them. They were purposely kept unedu- 
cated. To the extent they could be used by 
the Italians, they were supported. Where 
they could not be used, they were neglect- 


Robert Terrell photo 


Robert Terrell photo 


ed. The Italian military still controls the 
banks, mass communications and educa- 
tion. These post-colonial tragic places are 
all over the world.” 

Terrell insisted he could get in his car 
and find a child like this in the Central 
Valley of California in less than three days, 
possibly three hours. “Mexicans come up, 
pick your food, live in shanties. They don’t 
have indoor toilets, or running water. The 
Republicans and the white people are vot- 
ing, ‘Let’s keep them out of the schools and 
the hospitals.’ It’s one of the most troubling 
photographs that I ever took.” 

His photographs of children raise the 
question of how children can be blamed 
for living in destitute conditions. 

_He said, “There are people in America 
who rage all the time about welfare: ‘I 
don’t want to support people on welfare, 
and they are lazy,’ and so on. But, most of 
the people on welfare are children. A child 
could not be guilty, particularly one like 
that. So, somebody in Italy, and somebody 
in the United States, which essentially took 
over that Italian colony when the Italians 
left after they lost in the Second World 
War, is susceptible for being prosecuted for 
crimes against humanity.” 

In Photograph 6, a bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked Beijing boy leans on crutches, 
unaware of his bleak future. His legs are 
severely deformed from polio, a common 
disease outside America. 

Though Hong Kong is one of the 
world’s wealthiest cities, street begging is 
not unusual. His picture of a peasant beg- 
ging illustrates the economic apartheid in 
modern capitalist societies. “You either 
have money, straight beautiful legs, and 
nice clothing, or you have nothing. You 
live like an animal on the streets, and peo- 
ple are absolutely oblivious to you. There 


are more Mercedes per capita in Hong 
Kong than there are in London.” 

This photo was shot before the British 
left in 1997. Terrell stressed that the West 
did not complain about Hong Kong not 
having democracy under 100 years of 
British colonialism. When the Chinese took 
over, “all the stories lead in the Western 
press about Hong Kong as if they don’t 
have democracy. So, if white people rule 
you, you don’t need to have democracy.” 

The patterns Terrell observed during 
his extensive travels taught him that, with 
globalization and the loss of American 
jobs, the middle class and working poor in 
this country, from steel workers to farm- 
ers, will become progressively poorer. 
Enormous numbers will end up homeless. 

The modernization of international 
markets has caused masses of people to 
flood into major cities worldwide. “The 
New York Times stated, this weekend, that 


more people in China have left their . 


homes in search of a better job than there 
are people in the United States. There are 
over 300 million people on the road. It’s 
the largest migration in a country in the 
history of the world.” 

People in China are moving from rural 
areas to the cities, and Terrell points to 
similar trends in the United States. “The 
same thing is happening here,” he said. 
“Economic systems that have traditionally 
sustained people are breaking down 
(from) the impact of globalization and 
modernization. People are drifting into 
cities all over the world. Virtually no 
major cities are without homeless people. 
Virtually none of them are capable of 
dealing coherently with the hordes of peo- 
ple. There is no indication (this will) end 
any time soon, and a lot of indications it is 
going to accelerate. 
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On a Hong Kong street, a peasant bows next to begging baskets. Robert Terrell photo 


“American cities are relatively young, 
globally speaking. All of the older cities in 
the world are surrounded by permanent 
shantytowns that have a larger population 
than the enfranchised wealthy people who 
live in the city — Rio de Janeiro, Calcutta.” 
Rings of slums like those around Beijing 
and Johannesburg could spring up around 


_ Chicago, New York and Boston. 


“We have gone through a golden age 


when it was possible, sort of, to have” 


cities that didn’t have indigent people if 
you didn’t count the (Blacks) and the 
Indians, because those people never had 
adequate housing in the history of 
America. They just weren’t counted. Not 
roads. Not medical care.” 

Terrell said, “White people at warp 
speed are moving to minority status,” as 
more white Americans join poor and home- 
less peoples of color, “This is the challenge 
that is going to be facing us. For the first 
time, you cannot say San Francisco does 
not have a homeless problem as long as you 


_ don’t count the Chinese quarters. You’ve 


got to look at the whole city. Virtually no 
administrators of American cities have ever 
had to do that before.” 

He would like to see us “address the 
historic role of whites and white racism 
vis-a-vis the current world order.” He 
believes that “Whiteness” as a frame of 
reference and grand paradigm for the 
world we live in today needs to be con- 
fronted, deconstructed and “dismantled in 
much the same manner as was Nazism.” 
Noting that Hispanics, for example, are 
rapidly becoming the largest ethnic group 
in our nation, he suggests we collectively 
ponder on the image that most accurately 
reflects the American racial identity. 


This article first appeared in the August 
2004 issue of Street Spirit. 


‘I was still pretty angry 
with the homeless until I 
actually met them and I 
realized that these were the 
neighbors that they were 
talking about in the Bible. 
And that was sort of a big 
shock, to realize these were 


real human beings.” 
— Zyg Deutschmann 


by Lydia Gans 


.C. Orton, driving his Night On The 
Streets Catholic Worker van on the 
moonlit streets of Berkeley, has 
become an institution all by himself. 

Other people see a problem and write 
letters or form committees or go to meet- 
ings and have discussions. J.C. goes out 
and does something about it. When peo- 
ple are hungry, he feeds them. If people 
are cold, he gives out blankets. If they 
need a place to sleep, he shelters them. 

It’s not really that simple, of course. J.C. 
is a brilliant scrounger, a creative organizer, 
and, above all, a man with a. ‘big heart and 
abundant energy. For years, ‘he and a crew 
of enthusiastic helpers have been cruising 
the Berkeley ‘streets on winter nights hand- 
ing out soup and hot chocolate and snacks 
to people on the street. They. follow a fixed 
route and people know te can oe on 
it and are grateful. 

One regular observes, “Without him, 
there would be a lot of hungry people run- 
ning around: There would be a lot of 
upset people that probably: couldn’t 
sleep.” 

Sharon, another regular: who: shows up 
with her dog, declares, “He’s a blessing 
for us out here on the streets — it means 
sO Hen tome. And his food is outstand- 
ing.” Someone else praises” his cooking 
and another person states, “he’s a saint.” 
J.C, is embarrassed by that... - 

It’s clear that he loves what he’s doing, 
and relishes the connections with the peo- 
ple in the streets and being able to share 
food and other necessities of life with them. 

He got on the path of helping people 
long ago. When he got married in the 
mid-1980s, he says, “I told my wife we 
got to do something beyond just taking 
care of ourselves. It’s real easy’ just to get 


nice things. Starting a family and you: 


want to. get.a nice bedspread, nice drapes, 
nice this or nice that. You’re just basically 
accumulating stuff. I said: ‘we need to go 
beyond. She said okay.” 

He got involved in the Loaves and 
Fishes meal program at Newman Hall. 


The inspiration for Night On The Streets | 
came on Thanksgiving of 1997. Arriving 


to serve the meal at the church, he found a 
number of homeless people outside who 
were not staying in the shelter and thus 
would not: be participating in the 
Thanksgiving meal. But he thought they, 
too, needed to be fed. # oe 

The donations were supposed to be just 
enough to serve the people inside, yet 
somehow J.C. managed to. find enough to 
prepare a plate of food for every one of 
the people on the outside too. He cites the 
biblical Loaves and Fishes story as an 
inspiration for his decision to start his 
Night On The Streets program. 

I went out with Orton one evening on 
his rounds. It was a bit chilly, but he had 
the windows open on his van. He 
explained that he always keeps the win- 
dows rolled down, even if it’s cold or 
raining outside. There is a reason. If 
“we’re sitting here in nice, warm comfort 
we don’t quite understand the connection 
between what’s happening out there and 
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J.C. Orton (at left) serves soup to homeless people, while Frances Emley (center) brings more food from the back 
ofthe van. Frances Emley said J.C. treats those who live on the street “like people instead of objects of scorn.” photo 


what’s happening in here.” 


_ Besides, he needs to be able to hear _ 
‘people calling, “Hey Soup Man,” as he. 


cruises by; or sometimes he needs to call 


“out to them. He sees a man sitting in a 
‘doorway and tells me to call out, ae 
‘have blankets tonight.” ; 

On this particular evening, he was. 
‘passing out instant soups in individual’ 
cartons, so he only needed to add hot 
water. Usually he cooks the soup from 
scratch, but on this Friday he had spent 
the: afternoon preparing the Quarter Meal, 
since Trinity has stopped their Friday 
‘Servings. He also had delicious (every- - 
body said so) hot cocoa and a vane of 


crackers and candy bars. 
J.C. Orton provides a lot more than not 


soup to folks on the street. He manages to” 
‘collect and distribute. all sorts of useful 
things. Sister Bernie Galvin of Religious. 
Witness with Homeless People in San. 
Francisco offered him 750 Unicor blan- . 
kets. With funding: from Dorothy Day. 
House, he rented a U-Haul truck to git 
them from the city. 
_, As he passes out the blankets, nee 
explains that they’re not made to last very 
long and will disintegrate after two. or.. 
_ three: washings. He also: makes sure -peo- 
ple know that they’re made in prison by 
federal prisoners who: get paid some 
dike 50 cents an hour..' 
_ Dorothy Day House is also paying for: . 
‘several hundred. ponchos to distribute in. 
_ rainy weather, and 200 sleeping bags, 


which he manages to get at a sizeable dis- 


count. He explains that Dorothy Day: often 
provides the funding while Night on the | 
Streets Catholic Worker (which is primar-' 
ily himself) does the distribution. - are 
He has a list of about 250 people who. 


need sleeping bags; but he obviously can’t 


he has a system. “Every Friday afternoon, 
I pick through (the list) and randomly pick 


out 10 people. If 1 know somebody really - 
needs one because they just got out of jail’. 


or some particular situation, or they’re 
sick, then I put their name down as some- 
body that will get a bag.” 

A couple weeks ago he got a donation 
of two huge cases of socks from West 
Coast Sporting Goods, a wholesaler. That 
connection was made by a young man 
who had been on the street until he got a 


_job with the company and subsequently 


appealed to them to help people in need. 
J.C. tells of another example of his 
scrounging that he relishes. “I was work- 
ing in a lumber yard. Then I had legal dif- 
ficulties and was locked up for a while.” 


This casual reference is to his conviction 


for trespassing during a protest at the 


notorious School of the Americas. . 

He goes on with the story, A repre- 
sentative from a window manufacturer 
came in. He gave everybody little phone 
cards (promoting) their product.” It is set 


up so that the person using it has to first 


listen to a short advertisement and then 


has 20 minutes of free phone time. 


He talked the man into giving him 50 


phone cards. J.C. wasn’t sure how well it 
- ‘would go over, but it turned out to be a 
-great success. One man told him later that _ 
he used it to call his mother, who he’ 


hadn’t connected with in years. 
Friday mornings, he goes down to St. 


Vincent de Paul Society’s Food Locker in 


East Oakland where he picks up dona- 
tions. On his: last trip he scored a case of 
bottles of hot sauce, something: which will 
make a lot of his people very happy. He 
also got bread and spent some time check- 
ing out all the storage areas and refrigera- 


tors for other items he could use. This 


turned up some dozen containers of 


_ yogurt which he distributed ‘to:the day 


laborers gathered at the foot of Hearst 
Street in Berkeley. It was a welcome gift 


to the men.who had been sanding there 


all morning hoping for work. : 
Back at his house, where much of the 


- action originates, he has things: organized 


in ways that any provider of mass care 
would envy. The converted garage has 
floor-to-ceiling shelves stocked with 


everything carefully arranged. Pastas, 
_ cereals, drinks and utensils all have their’ 


place. 
Against one wall is a cotmsecial 


_ refrigerator on which he has. magnetic 


labels spelling out all the different goods 


arranged schematically the way they are. 
transport and give them all out at once, SO 


stocked on the shelves. Then when some- 
thing runs out, say soups, he moves the 
soup label from its place to the side so he 
can tell instantly not only where every- 
thing is, but also what is missing and 
needs to be restocked. 

The small kitchen manages to hold the 
pots, urns and equipment needed for 
preparing the meals. On the wall, kept 
handy next to the phone, is the list of vol- 
unteers dedicated to J.C. and his work. 

There are about 20 names of people 
who have been inspired by Orton’s mes- 
sage and who do various tasks. There is a 
person who takes on Wednesday soup 
nights, and a couple of others who do the 
Monday soup nights; there are some who 
prepare and serve the Sunday breakfasts, 
and others just do cooking or cleanup. 
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Catholic Worker Inspires People to Care for the Poor 


_ Lydia Gans 


Some help with the grocery operation and 
a few only help on holidays or whenever | : 
they can. There are people who have 


worked with J.C. for years, others only 


them. 


Zyg Deutschmant has been working - 


with J.C. almost since the beginning, five 
or six years ago. They met at a Newman 
Hall. meeting discussing the Gospels. 


J.C. was there and he “talked about the . 


gospel that dealt with feeding the hungry. 


And he told us this was nice to be dis- . 


cussing intellectually, but actually we 
could go out there’ and do it.” Zyg decided 


he “wanted to experience it. See what it — 
was like to be a.real Christian. And | got 


hooked. I haven’t stopped going.” 


He helps with the Sunday breakfast,. | 
getting to Orton’s house at 5.in the morn- 
ing to prepare the meal and take it to the 


first serving. The work has not only 


inspired Zyg, but radically changed his 


way of thinking. “A long time ago I was 


very resentful of the homeless taking over © 
People’s Park. I’m a graduate of the. 


University of California (1965) and I 
thought this was a travesty, that they 
would horn in on the academic freedom of 


the University by preventing the 
University from developing that land. I - 
thought it would be a good thing to get rid 

of the homeless. There were all these 


protests and | was certainly on the other 
side.” : 
He was still feeling that way pehek he 
first listened to J.C. talk. “IT was still pretty: 
angry with the homeless until I actually 
met them and I realized that these were 


the neighbors that they were talking about — 
in the Bible. And that was sort of a big 
shock, to realize these were real human 
_ beings.” : 
Peter Menard has. = with the pro- 


gram for the last two or three years,. but 
goes back a long way with the Catholic 
Worker. He also met J.C. Orton at 
Newman Hall and was inspired. Peter is 
manager of a nonprofit program that helps 
low-income homeowners in Berkeley 
with maintenance and repairs of their 
property. “So working with J.C. fits right 
in with who I am and what I do anyway,” 
he says. 

“J.C. is a dynamic, driven guy,” Peter 
says. “He’s the one that makes it all hap- 
pen. He’s created a situation that allows 
someone like me to step in and really help 
with it and make it go; but probably I would 
not have chosen to start it on my own.” 

Peter’s admiration for J.C. goes 


See Night On The Streets page 15 


recently joined him. I talked with some of ae 
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The Murder of a Homeless Man in Oakland 


The hate crime that ended 
the life of Dalrus Joseph 
Brown was a murder with 
many accomplices. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he savage and senseless torture 
and murder of a homeless man in 
Oakland by a group of young men 
on July 18, 2004, is a warning 
sign of the grave dangers homeless people 
face due to a rising wave of shocking hate 
crimes. Such appalling acts of violence 
have been made nearly inevitable in a cli- 
mate where politicians, merchants and the 
media constantly fan the flames of hatred, 
fear and prejudice against homeless people. 

Dalrus Joseph Brown, 52. was vicious- 
ly murdered in the middle of the night by 
a group of young men, ages 15-16, who 
attacked him while he was sleeping along 
the railroad tracks in West Oakland. The 
teenagers repeatedly kicked Brown, shot 
him with a BB gun, and beat him to death 
with metal pipes and boards, then tore 
apart his little shelter. 

The brutal murder of Brown was only 
the latest in a series of violent assaults on 
homeless people in West Oakland, appar- 
ently by groups of young men who singled 
out their victims for attack simply because 
they were homeless. In a previous attack in 
early July, three teenagers were arrested 
after assaulting a homeless man with a 
piece of lumber in West Oakland. 

Even though the police have arrested 
three teenagers for the murder, a larger 
group of accomplices are just as responsi- 
ble for the tragic death of Dalrus Joseph 
Brown. Homeless advocates all over the 


country have been warning local,.state and... 


federal legislators that homeless people 
urgently need protection from a new epi- 
demic of hate crimes and murders. These 
hate crimes have been directly fueled by 
the constant vilification and scapegoating 
of homeless people by politicians, mer- 
chants and the media. 

For the past four years, Street Spirit has 
reported on these hate crimes in California 
and across the nation. Homeless people are 
deliberately sought out,. denounced as bums 
and drug addicts, then attacked, beaten, set 
on fire, slashed with knives and murdered 
with guns. Many of the attacks are commit- 
ted by impressionable young people who 
are influenced by the media, by reactionary 
pundits on talk radio and by public defama- 
tion of homeless people in newspapers. 

On July 8, only 10 days before Dalrus 
Joseph Brown was murdered on July 18, 
Donald Whitehead warned about this 
tragedy in words so prophetic and accurate 
that it now appears like clairvoyance. 

Speaking at a forum on the criminal- 
ization of homeless people at the 
Meridian Gallery in San Francisco, 
Whitehead warned that the scapegoating 


of homeless people by political officials 
was a reckless incitement to hate crimes. 


[See Whitehead’s full speech on page two 
of this issue of Street Spirit.] 

Whitehead told a San Francisco audi- 
ence on July 8: “The criminalization of 
homeless people has other consequences. 
We have noticed over the last four years a 
rise in hate crimes against homeless people. 
As a direct result of the villainization of 
homeless people, we have seen an increase 
in horrible acts of violence against people 
that are homeless in this country. Over the 
last four years, we have seen 280 incidents 
of violence against homeless people, and 
131 incidents have resulted in death. The 
crimes have ranged from beheading to 
drowning to firebombing.” 

. Whitehead warned. that..youthr are .espe- 
cially prone to internalize society’s message 
that homeless people are pariahs and public 
enemies. He said, “This is an increasingly 
prevalent activity in this country that is 
mostly perpetrated by youth, ages 18 to 24. 
We think cities that criminalize homeless 
people have a direct link to people being 
victims of hate crimes.” 

Ten days after he said those words, 
Dalrus Brown was murdered in Oakland, 
a city where homeless people have been 
criminalized by the police, condemned by 
public officials, and reduced to outcast 
status by the mayor and City Council. 

As if to offer irrefutable proof of 
Whitehead’s point, the Oakland Tribune 
reported that, three weeks prior to the 
murder of Brown, City Councilmember 
Nancy Nadel asked the Oakland police to 
clear out the homeless encampment where 
he lived, on the railroad tracks in West 
Oakland near 14th and Poplar Streets. 

No matter that nearby businesses had 
adopted a live-and-let-live attitude towards 
those living in the encampments, and that 
even the police were reluctant to dismantle 
the camps because there was no other place 


for the homeless residents to live. 

Nadel, who was elected to office as a 
progressive, adopted the worst kind of inhu- 
mane politics by asking the police to kick 
people out of their only homes. The only 
responsible position for an Oakland official 
to take is to help find affordable housing or 
available shelter beds, or at least a safer 
location for the camp. Instead, Nadel want- 
ed her fellow human beings to be driven 
away with less concern than would be 
shown towards stray dogs. 

As Whitehead said in his speech on 
July 8: “People are being forced to live 
away from cities because they have to fear 
arrest, and they’re moving to more 
obscure locations; and when they move 
out to those locations, they become sus- 
ceptible to these kinds of crimes.” 

People were living at that obscure loca- 
tion — a dumping ground off the railroad 
tracks in West Oakland next to warehous- 
es and recycling plants — because home- 
less people have long since found that 
these hidden locations off the beaten 
tracks are the only places where they 
won't be driven away. When they attempt 
to leave these remote areas and sleep out 
in safer neighborhoods — in more central 
locations with better lighting and more 
people living nearby — they are invari- 
ably driven away by the pressure of mer- 
chants, police and political officials. 

That is why people end up sleeping in 
unsafe areas along a railroad siding in 
West Oakland, where they are vulnerable 
to being attacked and murdered in the 
dead of night while they are sleeping. 

When city officials cave in to prejudice 
and want homeless encampments 
removed at all cost, they are promulgating 
a form of intolerance. that is unacceptable 
in a democracy. Imagine if Nadel had 
demanded that any other minority in our 
society be driven out of sight because 
their presence was offensive. 


Yet that is the message of intolerance 
that has been displayed for years by city 
officials in the Bay Area. It is part of an 
edict put out at the highest levels of soci- 
ety — by government officials, the media 
and business owners alike — that home- 
less people are unwanted pariahs. 

This message, endlessly repeated in 
political campaigns, radio talk shows, TV 
news and even on billboards that attack 
the homeless, can have deadly conse- 
quences. When the pillars of society wage 
a highly visible campaign to demonize 
homeless people, an extremely irresponsi- 
ble message is sent out that this is one 
hated minority that it is safe to attack. 

The National Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH) has carefully documented that, in 
the last five years, 281 hate crimes were 
committed against homeless people and 
131 attacks resulted in death. Last year, 
California was named by the NCH study as 
the single most dangerous state for home- 
less people, due to the number of hate 
crimes and murders here. 

All people should join with the NCH in 
calling on Congress and the General 
Accounting Office to conduct investiga- 
tions into the frightening frequency of 
hate crimes against homeless people. This 
request has been endorsed by over 400 
local and national organizations. 

Most importantly, all people of con- 
science should demand that Oakland offi- 
cials stop trying to solve the homeless cri- 
sis by asking the police to harass and 
criminalize an already beleaguered minor- 
ity, as Nadel did. All politicians must 
abstain from anti-homeless demagoguery. 
It is as unconscionable to try to drive 
homeless people out of a city or a neigh- 
borhood as it would be to try to drive out 
any other unwanted minority. 


This article first appeared in the August 
2004 issue of Street Spirit. 


Night On The Streets Catholic Worker 


from page 14 


beyond this work. He says, “I was very 
impressed with J.C.’s willingness to step 
across the line and go to prison last year. I 
drove him down there and dropped him 
off and stepped up my involvement while 
he was gone to help make sure the thing 
kept going every week.” 

Jeanne Bryant is another longtime asso- 
ciate; she’s been with the program four 
years. Among other things, she goes on 
the Monday night run. She describes what 
she does: “Cook it ahead, pack it up, meet 
him at his house. He gives us the van and 
off we go. I do the cooking here at my 


house. I loy¢, the soup run, soup run Is 


great. I like being out in the street with 
people. We hand out blankets and pon- 
chos.” 

I asked what attracted her to the pro- 
gram. “I guess I’m happy when I’m 
involved, helping people, doing whatever I 
can do. And it’s not really helping people, I 
hate to put it like that. Just getting out there 
and meeting people. And I like to cook a 
lot, so it’s a great outlet for that. I just feel 
good. And you get to know them and they 
become like your friends. And when they 
love the soup, yeah it feels great!” 

One of J.C.’s most recent recruits is 
Frances Emley, who started working with 
him just this past fall. Frances is a peace 
activist from way back, and very engaged 


in community service. She had helped in 
several other food programs but was 
repelled by the attitudes she encountered. 

“I bounced around,” she says, “but I 
could not stand the way some of the 
church people shouted and screamed at 
the people who were coming in to eat. 
People need to be able to come in and sit 
down and eat in peace.” 

She is happy working with J.C. “He 
treats them like people instead of objects 
of scorn.” Going out to serve with him, 
she declares, “is a high for me because 
I’m passionate about the human condi- 
tion. I love meeting the people, interacting 
with them.” She prides herself on remem- 
bering their names. By now, she says she 
knows about 40 percent of them. And she 
is pleased that they really enjoy the food. 


To J.C. Orton, all these people, the 
ones who work with him and the ones 
who share his meals, are “like family.” 

He says, “People figure they have 
value because you care. The care goes 
both ways. You share a situation with 
them about your life, they do the same 
thing. The more you expose yourself, the 
more you gain. Something I’m pretty 
good about — I don’t hold much back. So 
people know I’m just who I am and noth- 
ing special. I guess it helps them along.” 

He might think he’s nothing special, 
but what he does is very special, very 
important and very much appreciated in 
the community. 5 


This article first appeared in the April 
2004 issue of Street Spirit. 
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Kevin Freeman Was Your Brother 


Kevin Freeman was your 
brother; not the one that 
went to Harvard, the other 
one, maybe without the lov- 
ing wife and happy family 
and good job. 


by Carol Denney 


e were walking in opposite 

directions on University 

Avenue in mid-April, and we 
started grinning as soon as wé saw each 
other, part of Berkeley’s family of mutual 
notoriety. “Spare change for old times’ 
sake,” he said, and I gave him the five in 
my pocket. “How come they haven’t 
killed you yet?” he joked, and I told him I 
should ask him the same thing. 

“Oh, we got it lined up now,” he said. 
“We're all set now.” He went on that way 
for a bit, and whatever he meant, it 
seemed pretty positive, and it seemed to 
include me. | told him to take care, and 
we parted. 

Kevin Freeman wasn’t crazy, and he 
wasn’t drunk that day when we met. 
Whatever may or may not have happened 
on April 22, when University of 
California police arrested Freeman late at 
night on Telegraph Avenue, the police 
and the courts had already decided that he 
shouldn’t be allowed in the area south of 
campus, the one place he could count on 
finding friends, inexpensive or free food, 
and access to services. 

It’s a common routine, making part of 
the town off-limits to people the police 
and the courts have decided are “‘problem- 
atic.” With a few repeated arrests, any 
prosecutor can point to a “record,” argue 


for a stay-away order, and usually get one. — 


Massive amounts of these stay-away 
orders were issued against protesters in 
1991 in Berkeley, in an effort to reduce 


Artist Richard List made images of angels reaching out to Kevin Lee Freeman, and 
posted the pictures, along with flowers, on garbage cans in downtown Berkeley. 


attendance at demonstrations. I was the 
only SLAPP-suit defendant found in vio- 
lation of an injunction the courts issued 
against four alleged “key leaders” of those 
protests, and although | was a civil prison- 
er, | was put into the general population in 
Santa Rita in violation of the law. 

The Berkeley police have their own pub- 
lic relations department, unlike the rest of 
us. Between its affinity for eccentricity and 
love of the nut-brown bowl, most of 
Berkeley’s population teeters on the edge of 
sanity and sobriety from time to time. If one 
has a home to hide in, one doesn’t risk get- 
ting the treatment Kevin Freeman got — 
typed, ticketed, and tossed into a cell with 
someone violent enough to kill him. 

_ Kevin Freeman was your brother; not 


the one that went to Harvard, ‘the other:.. 


one, maybe without the loving wife and 
happy family and good job. We now have 
no chance to know what he had all lined 


up, whatever it was he was so cheerful 
about the day we passed each other on the 
street. But his story should at least illumi- 
nate the danger of the seemingly benign 
stay-away order, which criminalizes sim- 
ply being in a part of town where others 
are free to congregate. 

The University of California, the 
police, and the courts constantly conspire 
to relocate the “problematic” people who 
frequent the area south of campus, the 
people with the wrong clothes, the wrong 
demeanor, and the wrong politics. 

It’s not happening in some dark room 
off the record; it’s happening in broad 
daylight with almost all of our permission. 
It’s business as usual, and for once, for a 


brief moment,. Kevin. Lee Freeman has... 


shown us. how. much.it costs. : 


This article first appeared in the June 
2003 issue of Street Spirit. 


‘Nr. Natural’ 


We didn’t know the world 
was at enmity with Love. 
It cost Kevin his life. 


by Ron Kurisawa, Chaplaincy for 
the Homeless 


started out thinking of things I 

thought Kevin Freeman was like. 

Just a word to describe him, a list of 
words and ideas, and that set me on the 
way. Here is only some of my list. 

Kevin was: The Trucker; The first 
Kevin I ever met when | was looking for 
friends and new names were like old 
friends; Mr. Natural, the way he walked; 
He seemed to kind of keep an eye on me 
in an indirect way; a Hobo Philosopher; 
an older, pre-’60s image; an Essene; 
Stoic; Intellectual; Philosophical; 
Principled; Individual; Outspoken; 
Scrupulous; Kind; Gentle — like John 
the Baptist; Fiery. He walked with his 
head up, long strides. Proud. 

I have a feeling he came to Berkeley 
looking for companionship in the center 
of the counterculture, high-quality cul- 
tural freedom. But Kant, I think, said 
freedom is indefinable. He got lost. 

The poor criticize the rich for acquir- 
ing too much, for excess, waste, work- 
ing too hard, polluting the world, miss- 
ing essential existence. Or they just live. 

I haven’t found peace with my neigh- 
bors in the 18 years I have been on 
Section 8. No wonder he stayed on the 
street, drunk. Among other things, maybe 
he is a good example of what not to do. I 
am sure he didn’t want to die like that. 

If we go out into the world, there 
should be something for us. But we 
didn’t know the world was at enmity 
with, Loye,,,1t, cost Kevin his life,, 
Beware. Settle down. Find Peace. 

Another Kevin I met last week said 
Kevin’s brother is coming out. Come to 
the Memorial. Come see each other. 


Still Waters Run Deep: In Memory of Kevin Freeman 


by Jim Beatty 


evin walked tall. He came 

from the Midwest to create a 

new world. He kept his head 

up and strode through life. | 
think he got discouraged when it started to 
look like the Aquarian Age was put on 
hold and California didn’t fall into the 
ocean. But he stayed. 

I met him with Reggie, a biker-type 
guy I’d met at the Greyhound station in 
1973 or ‘74. It was a year or so later that I 
met Kevin. At any rate it was before the 
history the police have of him. He was 
quiet and calm and knew what he wanted. 
He had a purpose, if only to get high, but 
he didn’t want to deal with anyone that 
wasn’t on his beam. I didn’t get to know 
him much better than that. ee 

But a few months ago I saw him walk- 
ing up University Avenue as I was walk- 
ing down, back home. I hadn’t seen him 
for 5 or 10 years because I haven’t been 
around Telegraph for a while. I looked at 
him and sort of smiled, gave a little wave, 
and he saw me and said, Yeh, it’s you, 
You put on 50 million pounds but it’s the 
same guy. I laughed and said something 
and that was that. I was glad to see him 
again. I didn’t know exactly what we 
could do together and we walked by. 

I was really sad to see that he had died. 
I think he was a good person and added a 
great deal to the world. People say he was 
quiet and kept to himself but, “Still waters 
run deep.” I will miss him. 

I’m sorry he had an alcohol problem, 
‘but with a little help I think he could have 
given a lot to the world. Alameda County 


Art by Osha Neumann 


“What happened at Santa Rita jail is unacceptable. To 
endanger a person by placing him in a cell with a person 
with a history of violence and not monitor the cell in some 
way is something just short of murder.” — Ron Kurisawa 


wants Berkeley to take care of its problems 
so it doesn’t fund detox programs. The 
result is that the system that Kevin sought 
to evade was lethal to him. He couldn’t get 
away; and it is the System that should be 
executed for Capital Crimes. 

Will anyone ever know whether or not 
an attempted murderer was put in a 
behavioral cell with Kevin, a man over 
twice his age — a man who had only 
raised his voice occasionally, and maybe 
resisted arrest slightly once on purpose — 


to intimidate him because Kevin had been 
in jail 50 times before and they felt he 
needed a taste of “real” punishment? Or 
was it an accident? How can the truth be 
brought out? 

What sacrifice should be made in the 
name of peace and justice? How can we 
live without knowing we are responsible for 
the safety of the innocent? The jails are our 
institutions, but because most people don’t 
ever get exposed to them, the people run- 
ning them feel they can act with total 


impunity. It is only by words that we know 
and can believe them; but if those who run 
the jails are criminals and lie to us, we are 
not safe. And there is evidence that we are 
not safe, not in Corcoran, Pelican Bay and 
the streets of San Francisco. 
My neighbor, City Councilwoman 
Linda Maio, said she will talk to Loni 
Hancock to have legislation to prevent 


violent accused criminals from being put 


in a jail cell with others for the purposes 
of intimidation. Hopefully, there will be 
better supervision. 

I spoke with Teddy Mead today at the 
Med. He knew Kevin better than me. He 
met him in 1981 or so. The first thing he 
said was, “Kevin was not a liar or a thief.” 
They had a mutual girlfriend for a while. 
He said Kevin called himself “The Last 
Hippie.” The two were inseparable for a 
couple of years in the late 1980s. Teddy 
said Kevin was well read, articulate and 
hip. He ended with, “I mess him. I miss 
his conversation. I miss his intelligence.” 

I stopped off at the Youth Dropins and 
met Ron Kurisawa, who works there for 
the Chaplaincy for the homeless. Ron 
said, “What happened at Santa Rita jail is 
unacceptable. To endanger a person by 
placing him in a cell with a person with a 
history of violence and not monitor the 
cell in some way is something just short 
of murder. How can this have happened? 
Was this done on purpose? These ques- 
tions need to be addressed and answered.” 


This article first appeared in the June 
2003 issue of Street Spirit. 
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The Murder of a Homeless Man in Jail 


Few mental health services and no 
detox beds are available for homeless 
folks in Alameda County. ‘“‘What hap- 
pened to Mr. Freeman was a frighten- 
ing example of the criminalization of 
homelessness reaching a new level,” 
said Osha Neumann. 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny), PoorNewsNetwork 


6 * MI: Freeman... Mr. Freeman, are you lis- 
tening to me? I need you to understand 
me. You are no longer allowed on 

Telegraph Avenue. If you are seen there, you will be 

arrested.” 

The tall man with the gray-black beard barely nodded 
while knocking his thin frame against the confines of his 
bright orange Alameda County jail outfit. If he could 
only just focus on his feet, he knew he would be okay, 
but there was a wall in each direction. Steps... he would 
just focus on the steps... 

Six steps, just six more steps. If he could just get a 
little further. He walked straight like he always did. 
How far could he go? He would just keep walking like 
nothing. He wasn’t gonna stop for nobody. If he could 
just pass this intersection... 

Kevin Lee Freeman was a houseless man who had 
walked back and forth on Telegraph Avenue for over 20 
years. He talked to almost no one. Almost no one talked 
to him. “He was a fixture on Telegraph,” said Osha 
Neumann, an advocate and lawyer for low-income and 
houseless folks in the East Bay. 

Last year, a judge ruled that due to the fact that peo- 
ple just didn’t like him, especially store owners on 
Telegraph Avenue, he would have to stop walking on 
the one street he knew. “I’m not gonna stop for anyone, 
no matter what. Just six steps more.” 

“But he kept coming back to Telegraph and the 
police kept putting him in jail,” said Neumann. “The last 
time he was in court on some minor homeless violation, 
I think it was public drunkenness, the judge sent him to 
Santa Rita county jail up in Pleasanton.” 

Osha related Mr. Freeman’s horrific tale to me in a 
somber, slow cadence. “He was put in a cell with another 
mentally disturbed man. The next morning, the guard was 


Kevin Lee Freeman was well known on Telegraph. 


called to their cell only to find an extremely bloody scene, 
parts of Mr. Freeman’s brain matter smeared on the wall. 
His cell mate killed him by beating him to death with his 
bare hands.” Freeman was murdered in the middle of the 
night on May 9 by Ryan Lee Raper. 

Osha went on to explain that they have basically ho 
mental health services available for folks in Alameda 
County and no beds for alcoholics like Freeman who 
might want to detox. Osha added, “What happened to 
Mr. Freeman was a frightening example of the criminal- 
ization of homelessness reaching a new level.” 

I thought about the scholarly analysis of mental ill- 
ness that I had learned at the anti-psychiatry conference 
and protest that was held in San Francisco on May 17- 
18. “The question is what is madness? Is it a fixed 
notion or is it really conceived by a society that is 
pathologized by the Mental Health industry?” asked 
psychiatric survivor Michelle Curran on a panel at the 
conference. | wondered if Mr. Freeman was really 
“crazy” or just unlikable. 

“T just didn’t like the guy; he was mean, scary and 
ugly,” said a woman who worked on Telegraph Avenue, 
who remembered him when I described him. “He just 
wasn’t nice.” Steps... I take six steps and then six more. 


This article first appeared in the June 2003 issue of 
Street Spirit. 


Song for Kevin Freeman 
by Carol Denney 


the world isn’t made up of atoms, you know 

it is made up of stories and songs 

about all of the people who did their small best 
to tell all of the rights from the wrongs 

Kevin was someone who’d played all his cards 
and his world kept on coming apart 

he smiled like a star through a forested sky 

at the few who would look in his heart 


now, this is a town with a certain renown 
and it’s proud of its liberal ways 

but if you are poor it will show you the door 

or just slam the door right in your face 

Kevin they figured they’d just throw in jail 
again and again and again 

with a stay-away order that meant half the town 
was forbidden, the half with his friends 


chorus: 
down near the bay where it’s foggy all day 
the stars are much harder to see 

it takes all your heart just to play a small part 
in the story 


in the old days they’d shanghai a man 
who would waken and find himself sailing away 
these days they just outlaw everything so 

they can pick and choose who to waylay 

Kevin they put in a cell with a man who had 
once attacked cell mates before 

Kevin’s life ended by angry bare hands 

alone in his cell on the floor 


down near the bay where it’s foggy all day 
the stars are much harder to see 

it takes all your heart just to play a small part 
in the story 


this is a town that the rest of the world 
always thinks is ahead of the game 
but Kevin could tell you a story or two 
and there’s plenty gets treated the same 
officials who vie for the spotlight will tell you 
they’re sorry the way it went down 

but Kevin was cost all the little he’d got 

and it’s still going round and around 


down near the bay where it’s foggy all day 
the stars are much harder to see 

it takes all your heart just to play a small part 
in the story 


Banished from Telegraph to Face the Violence of Jail 


by Dan Gerous, Santa Rita Jail 


’m writing this from the Santa Rita County Jail in 

Dublin where I’m doing 80 days for “being annoying” 

in public and getting roughly arrested by the Berkeley 

police. Now normally with something like this, you’d 
take it to trial and the D.A. would throw it out, but if you’ ve 
been homeless in Berkeley or are a homeless activist, 
you’re on probation on top of probation, trespassing, lodg- 
ing, violating a stay away order, blah, blah, blah. 

So you have to take the time they give you and pray 
they don’t put you in a cell with some maniac. Like they 
did to my friend Kevin Freeman. He was murdered in 
here last week. | 

The last time I saw Kevin was just a few days before 
his death. I was coming back from court and I heard a 
“hey, Danny” and a knock on the glass of the cell I was 
passing. It was Kevin Freeman in a group of about 12 
prisoners in what they call the mental holding tank. A 
few other guys in there were homeless people from 


Berkeley and they waved, and I smiled and waved back. ~ 
The guard escorting me even said, “Those must be your — 


people!” I laughed and said, “Yep, I’m from Berkeley.” 
It made me feel good that those guys recognized me as a 
friend and someone who cares about them. 

I first met Kevin Freeman about 12 years ago on 
Telegraph Avenue. But it took several years for him to trust 
me enough to have a conversation. He had a voice that 
sounded remarkably like that of Tommy Chong of Cheech 
and Chong fame, and he’d tell me about some crazy hitch- 
hiking excursion that he just had returned from. It became a 
set part of my “rounds” in Berkeley, and I began to miss 
him when Kevin wasn’t to be seen at his usual spot in front 
of Shakespeare’s Books on Telegraph. 

Then, a month ago, by chance I happened to be on 
Euclid Street on the northside of the UC campus, and 
there he was sitting in front of LaVal’s Pizza. 

He looked miserable, and when I asked why, he told 


me the court had banished him from Telegraph. To me, it 
seemed easier to banish the swallows from Capistrano. 
For Kevin, Telegraph was his comfort zone, his family 
and survival. For as long as I had known him, I never 
saw him anywhere else. 

You see, the way it works for the homeless is you rack 
up these petty infractions and sooner or later you miss a 
court date and you get arrested. When you get here to Santa 
Rita, they throw you to the wolves. So by the time you get 
to court a couple days later, you’ve been assaulted and ter- 
rorized and you’re ready to accept anything they want if 
you can just get out of jail. 


you’ ll get out again, then back to jail — out in, in out. 

Then it hits you that you may need some grease 
because you’re screwed. You see, the folks that run our 
program here in Berkeley actually campaigned against 
Prop. 36, the ballot initiative that would place drug users in 
programs, not in jails. Why? Because after years of jailing 
people, their new drug of choice is getting drunk on the 
power of locking people up. 

I remember the director of this program, after recom- 
mending to the court that I be locked up, saying to my 
girlfriend that I needed to “feel the pain of my alco- 
holism.” Which was ironic, I thought, because pain is my 


Kevin looked miserable, and when I asked why, he told me the court 
had banished him from Telegraph. To me, it seemed easier to banish 
the swallows from Capistrano. Telegraph was his comfort zone, his 


family and survival. 


A public defender comes up with about 20 files in his 
hand and flies through them. “Okay,” he says, “‘you’re 
offered credit for time served, three years probation, and 
you have to complete the Options program.” He tells you 
that if you sign here, you can get out today; but if you 
want to fight the charge, you’ll have to stay in for 45 
days until it comes to trial. After what you’ve been 
through in the last couple of days, 45 days seems like a 
death sentence. And it just might be — ask Kevin 
Freeman. Oh right, we can’t. 

So.now you’re on probation and have to show up 
every morning at a drug and alcohol program called 
Options, which is kinda funny, because at this point 
options is what you don’t have. You'll be there every 
morning; you'll be in court once a week. You won’t be 
on Telegraph, People’s Park, yadda, yadda, yadda. And if 
you displease us, you’re going back to jail. After which, 


motivation for drinking in the first place. And then when 
my girlfriend was locked up, this same woman urged her 
to have an abortion and put pressure on her in jail until 
she did so. 

So, yes, I’m a little bitter, but I’m not surprised that, 
between these jackals of the court and the jackasses that run 
the jail, one of my friends would be killed. Kevin Lee 
Freeman is just one of many. He was a sweet guy and it 
kills me a little inside to imagine the terror of his last 
moments. 

God willing, I'll be home in 45 days. I say God willing, 
because, even though I’m confined to this wheelchair and 
am here on a misdemeanor, almost half of the 32 men in 
my cellblock are here for murder. 


This article first appeared in the June 2003 issue of Street 
Spirit. 
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Tony MeNair, Street Spirit Vendor for a Decade 


As if his life was not hard 
enough, Tony has been going 
blind for over a year. “I deal 
with it like this,” he said. ‘‘I 


walk by faith, not by sight.” 


Story and photo by Janny Castillo, 
BOSS Community Organizer 


oday, Tony McNair is inside. 
Even while he was still living on 
the streets, Tony was a commit- 
ted advocate, trying to help 
build a homeless movement in the Bay 
Area. 

Now, he has a bed at the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 
Our interview took place at the BOSS 
Multi-Agency Service Center (MASC) at 
the Veteran’s Building in Berkeley. 

Tony was raised in foster care; he left 
home at the age of 15. He wanted to get 
out and see the world for himself, to expe- 
rience it like his mother told him to. 

This story starts with an ending that 
Tony could not have seen nor prepared 
himself for when his journey in life 
began. Very quietly and with absolute 
seriousness, Tony shared what he is going 
through. “There are only two things | 
miss: my mother and my eyesight.” 

Tony has been a homeless advocate 
since the early 1980s. In those days, the 
Bay Area police were especially abusive. 
Among other things, they would tell the 
homeless, regardless of color, where they 
could and could not sleep. Tony made it 
his job to educate the homeless on what 
their rights were. He helped turn aban- 
doned houses into homes for homeless 


Getting 
Lucky 


Tom got lucky with a wait- 
ress 22 years ago; but he 
got a lot luckier 22 years 
later, when a wind of fresh 
forgiveness circled through 
a small group of friends. 


by Carol Denney 


om got lucky with a waitress 22 

years ago, and the baby she had 

alone recently came out to 

California to see him. They had 

both wanted to meet each other. Neither 

of them had any money, so Tom’s old 

friends paid for bus tickets, cleaned off 

sofas, made lots of extra food, crossed 
their fingers, and helped it happen. 

When I say they had no money, I don’t 

mean because they were budgeting for a 

two-week vacation, or because they had 


their savings tied up in stocks. | mean — 


Tom came 500 miles from where he was 
living in a garage, making what he could 
off odd jobs and drinking to stay steady, 
with only a few dollars on him. 

His 22-year-old daughter’s mom was 
moving from relative to relative on her 
way toward resettling near her aging par- 
ents about eight states away. Sarah, the 
daughter he’d never met, had no home, no 
job, and when her sandal strap broke we 
spent a solid 20 minutes in Wal-Mart try- 
ing to find wearable, two-dollar footwear. 

Sarah was tall, smiled easily, and 
moved comfortably through the unfamil- 
iar neighborhood her mother had often 
described to her. She knew where she 
could find a job back in the Midwest; she 


Tony McNair, a homeless activist and Street Spirit vendor for more than 10 years. 


women and children. 

In the late 1980s, Tony helped orga- 
nize the Oakland and San Francisco chap- 
ters of the National Union of the 
Homeless. Later, he moved to Berkeley to 
help Curtis Bray mobilize the homeless 
community. Together they taught home- 
less rights and organized rallies to insure 
those rights. 

He became a Street Spirit vendor in the 
mid-1990s. The selling of the paper 
became crucial in helping him get to med- 
ical appointments, to see his relatives, to 
get to interviews and, more importantly, 
to raise enough money to continue his 
advocacy work. Tony will tell you Street 
Spirit sells very well at rallies and demon- 
strations. 

He has met many interesting people 
while selling the Street Spirit. He knows 


had an idea of the work that might interest 
her; she had her mother somewhere, her 
hopes, and her health. 

Tom, on the other hand, was not walk- 
ing well, and couldn’t make it through the 
day without a drink. He’d spent a couple 
decades helping his aging mother through 
a long illness until her death. His own 
family’s affections for him were thin 
enough not to recognize the value of his 
years of care-giving, or the cost to him, a 
man who had no work history and was 
suddenly without a home, since they’d 


people in radio, music production and 
lyric writing. His customers include doc- 
tors, lawyers and even policemen. 

“The majority of my customers love 
Street Spirit,” Tony said. “It is not mis- 
leading; it is very informative and has 
articles on a variety of subjects. Some like 
reading Street Spirit just for the poetry; it 
gives them the opportunity to stay in 
touch with the plight of homeless people 
in the Bay Area.” 

He has met and sold his paper to Green 
Party members, Barbara Lubin from 
Middle East Children’s Alliance, and 
Michael Franti, a famed local rap artist. 

Tony has been homeless since 1983. 
“T’ve been living here and there. Some of 
the Berkeley store owners let me sleep in 
their doorways as long as I keep it neat 
and clean.” Tony is very grateful for the 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


decided to sell the trailer he’d shared with 
his mother until she died. 

It takes courage to be 22 years old and 
go see a father you’ ve never met before. It 
takes courage to jump on a bus, break out 
of your world, and meet the neighbors and 
friends who’d been the closest family 
your mother had when her own family 
failed her. 

It also takes courage to have no money, 
unsteady legs, failing hands that used to 
play as fluidly as Renbourn and Kottke, 
and welcome a daughter the world sees 


folks at Trinity Methodist Church wha 
have been an integral part in helping him 
survive. 


Most of his family members are — 


deceased, except for three sisters who live 
close by. His immediate family is the staff 
and friends at Trinity and MASC. Tony 
has known boona cheema, BOSS’s execu- 
tive director for many, many years. He 
speaks highly of her, stating simply, 
“boona will sit and listen to me.” 

As if his life was not hard enough, 
Tony has been going blind for over a year. 
The doctors told him he has badly dam- 
aged nerves and a serious case of glauco- 
ma. They also told him there is nothing 
they can do. “I deal with it like this,” he 
said. “I walk by faith, not by sight.” 

He has much respect for Street Spirit. 
On really good days, Tony can sell 50 to 
80 papers. “Street Spirit helps me buy 
food, do my laundry and make phone 
calls. It has been a really great help to 
me.” 

Before he lost his sight, the article that 
touched him most was the:“Suicide of 
Mary Jesus,” written by Terry Messman, 
Street Spirit editor. It was a story of a 
woman that had lost her housing and 
jumped from the Oakland Tribune Tower; 
a story that was hardly covered in the 
mainstream newspapers. 

In closing, Tony said, “If I was a mil- 
lionaire, | would donate all my money to 
Street Spirit and BOSS.” We wouldn’t 
want all your money, Tony, but Street 
Spirit and BOSS could use the help. 
Thanks for sharing your story. I guess it’s 
our turn to be encouraged. 


This article first appeared in the July 
2005 issue of Street Spirit. 


you as having failed into your heart. 

Tom put his arms around Sarah and 
told her how glad he was to meet her. He 
told her stories, played her songs, and 
made her feel as welcome as he could sit- 
ting in someone else’s home, a homeless 
man with nowhere to go and an addiction 
he could not disguise from a daughter 
he’d dreamed of someday meeting. 

Sarah and | had dinner with the man 
who was her mother’s birthing coach, a 
man who just stepped in because someone 
needed to, the way ordinary people some- 
times become heroes. We talked and 
laughed and told stories, the way families 
at their best must be able to do. We took 
pictures with our arms around each other 
on the porch of the house where she was 
born. We walked her through the streets 
that had called to both her parents, and 
played her the music that had been the 
center of the world. 

One of us bought her a plane ticket 
when the visit was over, so she could 
avoid the long bus trip back to the 
Midwest. Another couple of us talked to 
Tom and calculated that his interest in 
going to a rehabilitation clinic was strong 
enough that it was worth kicking together 
the money. Maybe meeting his daughter 
helped motivate him, or maybe he just 
had no choice; but he’s there now, unrav- 
eling years of a hard habit. 

Tom got lucky with a waitress 22 years 
ago; but he got a lot luckier 22 years later, 
when a wind of fresh forgiveness circled 
through a small group of friends who 
couldn’t have known how much good 
making small gestures and smiling in the 
right places could do. Sarah, somewhere 
back in the Midwest, holding the photo- 
graph of all of us on the porch, probably 
thinks of us as family. And lucky for us, 
at least for a moment, we were. 


This article first appeared in the June 
2005 issue of Street Spirit. 
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An Eloquent Voice for the Common Man 


by Gail Margaret 


n Sunday, August 8, sometime between preparing his 

breakfast and eating it, Harry Frank Shorman, Jr. 

drew his last breath on earth, much to the deep sorrow 

of his family and a large number of East Bay resi- 
dents, most of whom reside on the streets and sleep where they 
can find a bit of warmth and comfort. 

Shorman had a long history in Berkeley as an activist on 
behalf of homeless people and others stamped as outcasts by a 
society based on competition, money and power. 

Shorman, born in Oakland on April 23, 1953, was himself 
homeless up until over one year ago, when he moved first into 
the Berkeley Food and Housing Project’s Russell Street 
Residence supportive housing program. More recently, Shorman, 
with the help of Berkeley Mental Health and social worker Terry 
Kalahar, obtained a Shelter Plus Care voucher and was living in 
his very own one-bedroom apartment on Julia Street in Berkeley. 

Sadly, Harry left behind three children who were the dearest 
to his heart. Jennifer Rose and two fine grandkids reside in 
Oregon, and Isaac and Forest live in Arizona. Harry was also the 
loving brother of William-and Richard Shorman and his sister 
Susan Holloway and was an uncle to Stacy, Jim and Kathy. 

The family are all shocked and very saddened by his unex- 
pected death. A memorial service was held for him on Thursday, 
August 26, at the Russell Street Residence in Berkeley. In lieu of 
flowers, the family requests that contributions be made to the 
“Harry F. Shorman, Jr. Memorial Fund” in care of his sister 
Susan Holloway at Mechanics Bank, Account # 396-92-353 to 
help pay for necessary services. 

Those of us lucky enough to have known Harry, either inti- 
mately or as an acquaintance, knew him to be a man with a great 
heart. He dedicated many years of his life as an activist and as a 
voice for the common man, as well as the more unfortunate souls 
that frequent the streets of the Bay Area. 

Harry’s heart was so large that, after his children and his other 
family members, he could include a multitude of needy people. 
In doing so, he rose to prominence and was tattooed with hon- 
orary titles including “Ambassador to the Homeless” and the 
“Postmaster for Rainbow Village.” 

Not one to wallow in self-pity or while away time in slander- 
ous gossip, he was a doer, not a complainer. He was engaged in 
everything from handing out coupons for free coffee at Peet’s, to 
lobbying. for the people who inhabited a colorful collection of 


vehicles which they called home, parked permanently on 4th. 


- Street near the Berkeley Marina. 

Harry was a shining example of dignified living as a homeless 
citizen. The more limited a person’s economic resources are, the 
more it becomes obvious who and what they are, apart from pos- 
sessions and status. Harry’s shining qualities were immediately 
apparent. He cared, he shared and he tried. 

He was deeply pained by how the cries of the needy went 
unheard. The epidemic of selfishness and materialism that was 


My Friend Eddie 


Harry Shorman, Jr., April 23, 1953 to August 8, 2004. 


stifling the lives and creativity of such a richly spirited subcul- 
ture moved him to act in any way possible on their behalf. Harry 
was multitalented — an accomplished artist, well educated, well- 
spoken and eloquent. 

In 1986, in response to an impending forced eviction of a 
large group of homeless vehicle dwellers, Harry filed a lawsuit 
for $6.3 million on behalf of the Rainbow Village population. 
Like Harry, all who lived there were homeless, and their buses 
and tents were eventually declared illegal and the village was 
forced to disband. 

With his love of others and his unwillingness to say no to 
somieone in need, it would please him most to see us loving and 
serving each other. This man with a heart of gold who served 


“and tried to help the poor; himself was practically penniless 


when he sadly and unexpectedly died. 

Harry’s greatest wish, should he unexpectedly depart this 
world, was that his love for us be known, shared, perpetuated 
and felt, especially during dark times when you’re all alone. 
Take a moment to think of Harry and remember his conviction 
that he lives on in spirit with us. 


This article first appeared in the September 2004 Street Spirit. 


by C.R. Credit 


met Eddie recently. Eddie is home- 

less. He is self-employed as a com- 

munity recycler in the Marina district 

of San Francisco. Eddie has dignity; 
he is not your typical beggar, or “bum.” 
Eddie consumes no alcohol; but likes a lit- 
tle medicinal cannabis for its various 
health benefits. Eddie is 56. 

When I asked Eddie if he has any chil- 
dren, he told me he has two children that 
are grown now. He didn’t offer many 
details, and I didn’t press for any, though 
I could feel he loved them very much, and 
would dearly love to do something pro- 
foundly beneficial for them. Perhaps it 
was the way he answered my question 
about what he would like, if he could have 
anything, and he answered, “a billion dol- 
lars.” When asked, “Why so much?” he 
explained that “I’ve got a fot of kin folk.” 

Not long ago I spent some time with my 
friend Eddie. He uses a shopping cart for 
his recycling business. He also keeps a few 
personal effects in the cart — something to 
eat, something to drink, a bedroll — you 
know; the same kind of stuff you or I would 
carry, if we were in Eddie’s shoes. 

As I walked and talked with Eddie; | 
made mention of the appearance of his 
shopping cart. I told him some people 
(most) think it aesthetically unpleasing, 
and that an attractive piece of fabric cov- 
ering it would be nice; and that the neigh- 


_ bors would probably appreciate it. Eddie 


took offense at this notion; explaining that 
he liked the way it looked; it is part of his 
persona. I learned something from Eddie 
that day, and so did Eddie. There is noth- 
ing wrong with caring about what people 
think... is there? 

Eddie is an American, and he has good, 
healthy, American values, such as the work 
ethic. He desires prosperity, liberty and 
freedom, and also wants to spend those 
good, hard-earned, American greenbacks. 

There really are only minor differences 
between Eddie and others. Being a misfit 
doesn’t qualify him as particularly different, 
for there are many misfits who don’t fit in 
well with the “capitalistic scene,” if you 
know what I mean. The difference is that 
Eddie is homeless. Eddie has no place to 
lay his bags down and call it home — not a 
room, a shack, or even a van. 


The lyrics of a fallen American hero 
probably sum it up best. John Lennon’s 
“Imagine”: “No need for greed or hunger/ 
a brotherhood of man./ Imagine all the 
people sharing all the world...” 

Imagine a dignity-filled American patri- 
ot, a contributing member of our communi- 
ty, now homeless. Where is our con- 
science? Where is our concern? Where is 
our shame? What are we going to do, and 
when? Can it truly be done, once and for 
all? Can we as Americans, loving to be 
called “leaders of the free world,” go forth 
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Burnt Offerings 
by Deirdre Evans 


They are preparing 

a burnt offering 

of our bleeding hearts 

on the altars of 

Hate and Greed 

They are preparing 

a place for us 

in penitentiaries and madhouses 
They are offering us 

our own brains 

scrambled with eggs for breakfast 
with a sampling 

of stem cells on the side 

Where are the sellers 

of the Street Spirit 

who once served Solano Avenue? 
Where have they gone? 

Have they been distilled into a 
Clear Channel 

cold and crazed 

Lost in the lonely 

dark night of the 

abandonment of the soul 

of America 

Let us weep, Brothers and Sisters 
Let us weep 


A Soup-Kitchen Day 
by Claire J. Baker 


A man drunk or dead or ill 
slumped beside entry door 

while the many hungry line up 

at their special door. Here they 
will be ledgered as to Black, 
Caucasian, Indian, Mexican, Asian. 
I refused this job — too much 
segregation already! 


I serve desserts — 

mostly day old or older. 

The director (working apples 

and bread today) tells me 

customer Dahlia was beaten to death 
a few months ago. I hadn’t missed her. 
Now I do. Where are the 

two angelic-looking men? 

Where is the Native American, the 
old gent who favors Nat King Cole, 
the grandma with four small kids? 
See you all next month? 


C.R. Credit writes: “This is a friend of mine named Gordon. He is transient and 
homeless. One more of the many and often friendly faces of the downtrodden.” 


and truly be instrumental in ending this 
kind of suffering on a worldwide scale? 

The truth is that the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is intricately entwined in the wel- 
fare of the species. Thankfully, our con- 
sciences won’t allow otherwise. 

Imagine attractive little dorms, if you 
will, built unobtrusively in various areas, 
with individual showers, a toilet, a place 
to prepare food. These housing units 
could be owned and maintained by the 
city, county, state, or federal government 
— perhaps a joint investment venture of 
these governing bodies. The homeless 
don’t care so much about “ownership” per 


se, but more about “usership.” 

Perhaps we all have things we could 
learn, and benefit from, by getting to 
know the homeless. After all, aren’t we all 
here temporarily? Aren’t we all without a 
permanent home as mortal human beings 
on planet earth? 


Try and get to know some of the home- » 


less people in your neighborhood. You 
may discover they are not so bad after all. 
In fact, you may get to genuinely like, 
even respect them, and even care about 
them enough to speak out in their behalf. 


This article first appeared in the February 
2004 issue of Street Spirit. 
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schools by the time I was 15. I ran into 
$1,500 dollars, went to Europe, and hitch- 
hiked around for a year and a half. I got 
involved in squatting. What got me 
involved in homeless shit, was the idea 
that, “I don’t have to ask or manipulate 
people. If I want it bad enough, I can 
organize people and take it.” I came back 
to the United States. In the early ‘80s, I 
went to San Francisco and ended up ass- 
out again. Luckily for me, I ended up at 
Hospitality House, a very funky place. 


CH: What came out of your time at 
Hospitality House? 

PB: I ran into Network Ministries, 
Scott and Glenda Hope, at the Hospitality 
House in the winter of 1982-83. I got 
involved in the community. It didn’t mat- 
ter to these people whether I was home- 
less. They fought Tenderloin gentrifica- 
tion harder than now. In those days there 
was a Still a desire to see this neighbor- 
hood better without displacing the people 
that lived here, whether homeless or not. 
Awesome people like Doreen Gatke, who 
ran Hospitality House, challenged you, 
gave you support and training, and pushed 
you to get skills. 


CH: To do what? 

PB: To grow and learn. I got hooked 
into two things that I learned from them: 
the ability to go to bed without telling a 
lie. It’s hard to do. Second, they taught 
me that to go through a day without learn- 
ing something new is a waste. It was an 
organizing strategy. 


CH: In what way is that an organizing 
strategy? 

PB: You can’t get fucked up all day and 
not tell lies, and learn. It was a strategy of 
getting up every morning and doing some- 
thing you would do for free because it’s 
what you chose to do. They gave me the 
opportunity to follow that choice, and get 
imvolved. Then they challenged me that, if 
I was going to get involved, I needed to 
live up to what I said I was going to do. 
“All right, Paul, you say you’re going to do 
this? Do it. Here’s a desk. Here’s an IBM 
Selectric typewriter.” 

I could say, “These seniors, families, 
people out in the street, they need help. 
I’m going to help them.” To do that, I had 
to learn, and get better at certain skills. I 
had to write shit down when | said that I 
would do it so that I would remember to 
do it. To me, that was an awesome orga- 
nizing strategy. 

That is what the Coalition does. The 
Coalition is an open door. “You want to 
come in and work? Cool. We will give 
you the support system and training you 
need to do the work. If you got shit to 
train us on, we will learn from you.” 
Those who get paid are paid the same. 
Most are volunteers.” 


CH: So, you took the model of that 
organizing strategy, and you use it here at 
the Coalition? 

PB: Exactly. And I use it in the work 
that I do with individuals. People weren’t 
clients, but a valuable resource, and I 
needed to treat them that way. It enabled 
me to be a decent social worker. 

We were “support services” people 
without degrees, not “Social Workers.” I 
would see 40 or 50 people a day at ‘The 
House.’ That’s where I learned about con- 
necting the experiences of poor people 
and front-line staff to systemic change. I 
was the only social worker from 12:00 to 
4:00. In four hours, I saw 40 people with 
AFDC, SSI, GA, housing, with tenants 
being evicted. You got an overview of the 
system, what was happening to poor peo- 


ple, but you got it from the perspective of 
those who had fallen through and ended 
up homeless. You were looking up at the 
fucking system. 

My job was to give people two or three 
options. My job was to let them pick the 
option they wanted and support them in 
taking advantage of that opportunity. If it 
was successful, it was their decision. It 
was exercising a premise that, options are 
what poor people lack more than any- 
thing. The most valuable thing you could 
do is to present them with options. If you 
know the system well, you might know of 
existing options they don’t know about. I 
tried to do that. 


CH: How did you go about forming the 
COH? 

PB: We wanted an organizing body, 
systemic in its approach. I went back to 
Hospitality House in 1987. I worked with 
this awesome guy Joe Wilson running the 
shelter drop-in center. At that same time, 
Sandy Weiner, Randy Shaw, Joe Wilson, 
myself, Gregg Francis, and Sherry, a 
bunch of burned-out social workers, start- 
ed creating the Coalition sitting in the old 
Harrington’s Bar on Jones. We did the 
Coalition’s very first structure document 
in a bar on a napkin. 


CH: Did you save the napkin? 

PB: No. That’s the old typical 
Coalition structure. The structure we have 
came from experience and practice, and is 
more meaningful. (We looked) at the fed- 
eral money coming into the City, then the 
City allocating it out to nonprofits. We 
wanted a non-government-funded orga- 
nizing body, systemic in its approach. It 
didn’t do direct services, receive govern- 
ment money, or compromise in its ideas 
and its values. There was an equal share 
of providers and homeless people. 

(We saw) how welfare workers and 
clients hate each other. Our intent was to 
create a body that would ensure (some 
cohesiveness between) the people work- 
ing in homelessness and the people living 
in homelessness. 


CH: Forgive the psychologizing, but 
when somebody finds all the right people 
at the right time, my thought is, “You 
must have had one helluva mother.” 
When people carry that template, it comes 
from a very strong parent. 

PB: My mother worked in the ‘60s 
CETA programs, the War On Poverty. 
She ran a nonprofit (with) a food co-op, a 
credit union, and an alternative high 
school for kids kicked out of the regular 
school system, and friends outside who 
would take families to incarcerated par- 
ents. I made the connection afterward. 
Once I started at Hospitality House, I was 
like, “I know where I got this from.” 

She was a dynamo. As a little kid, I 
watched her preparing for radio inter- 
views, or saw her speaking in Long 
Island. My best friends lived in the pro- 
jects in the town where I grew up. It 
didn’t connect with me at that time, “This 
is what I want to be — like Mom.” Once I 
started doing that work, it was second 
nature to me. 

It was an interesting house to grow up 
in. We used to go out at 4:00 a.m. to 
Hunter’s Point in New York and get food, 
vegetables, and produce for the co-op. 
(There were) always people there, lively 
radical debates. As a kid I grew up doing 
candlelight marches against Vietnam and 
the bombing in Cambodia. When I got 
here and started doing this, it was like, 
“Oh, I know how this works.” 


CH: How did you get the group of peo- 
ple together that formed the Coalition? 

PB: This group of people existed. The 
Coalition would have formed whether I 
was there or not. | put in a lot of years, 
hours, days, and time. I guess you can’t 
work six, seven days a week at an organi- 
zation for 15 years and not have some 


influence on its structure and operation. 


CH: Did you start it? 

PB: It wasn’t I. It was a group. My 
friend, Greg Francis, was the first director, 
but even then it wasn’t he. St. Anthony’s 
has been on the Coalition’s board of direc- 
tors from the first day. Laura Ware played a 
big role. The Coalition’s first accomplish- 
ment was a 1987 study that Joe Wilson and 
Laura Ware did called, “Transitional 
Housing; The Next Step.” Laura Ware was 
working at Conard House as a vocational 
counselor. She still works at the 
Community Housing Partnership. She is in 
charge of SHEC, the Supportive Housing 
Employment Collaborative. It trains home- 
less people to run supportive housing pro- 
grams where they live, to learn writing 
skills, creative writing and journalism. 


CH: Let’s go back to ‘The Group’... 

PB: ...that created the Coalition [finish- 
ing my sentence]. 

CH: You’re saying it has always been 
a Coalition, a collective effort. 

PB: It always has. That’s why we all 
get paid the same. You can’t take one per- 
son’s work and value it above anyone 
else’s. Although directors sometimes 
become the identified one, especially 
(one) who has been around as long as I 
have, it would be not only untrue, it 
would be incredibly disrespectful to the 
other people who created the entity now 
the Coalition for me to say, “I did this.” 


CH: What is the truth? 

PB: When the federal government start- 
ed funding homeless programs in the City 
and County of San Francisco under (then- 
Mayor Dianne) Feinstein, all the providers 


-and the people the City was funding were 


then called the Service Providers’ 
Coalition. The Homeless Task Force was 
organized with Hospitality House, 
Network Ministries, and some others. 
There was a division between the two 
groups. Sandy Weiner, myself, a couple of 
other people were accepted in, and could 
be part of both groups. There was this 
growing division between the Homeless 
Task Force, and the homeless people, and 
the Service Providers Coalition and the 
providers staffed by the City. 

The idea was, “Let’s form a coalition 
(with) equal representation and input from 


- both of those groups — the Homeless 


Coalition.” Even though we could have, 
we chose not to do government funding or 
become a provider (because that) would 
have put (the Coalition) in the driver’s 
seat over homeless people. Becoming a 
service provider would have made us a 
threat to the providers. 

It was like, let’s be the Identified 
Assholes who talk about systemic change, 
the ones who say, ‘Rehabilitating the home- 
less to fit back into society has flaws in it.’ 
Society’s dysfunctional, not just homeless 
people. To identify those people as not fit- 
ting into society is dehumanizing and 
mean-spirited. To care for and address the 
needs of people who are poor, whether with 
treatment, education, or housing, is cool. 


CH: What year was this? 
PB: We’re 15 years old this year. We 
opened our doors in November of 1987. 


CH: The COH started with Feinstein’s 
Blue Ribbon Committee, but the money 
didn’t come from the government; it came 
from private funders. Is that correct? 

PB: Right. The start-up money for this 
organization came from foundations. 


CH: Does it still? 
PB: About 60 percent of our money 
comes from foundations. 


CH: What about the other 40 percent? 
PB: Private individuals. 


CH: Lately, it seems there have been 


many serious press attacks on the . 


Coalition’s programs for social justice 
and civil rights. 


PB: Recently the Chronicle and the 
Examiner, and Channel 4 (KRON TV) mis- 
identified us as defending the rights of peo- 
ple to die in the streets. There has been this 
misperception that the Coalition fights to 
maintain the status quo. Look at our work 
over the last 15 years, all the campaigns 
that we’ve initiated to fight for systemic 
change, and (you) really wonder where they 
get this. We’re hearing that some founda- 
tions aren’t comfortable funding us any- 
more, because (of) the propaganda... 


CH: Thank you, Rob Morse {the San 
Francisco Chronicle columnist who has 
repeatedly vilified homeless people and 
advocates, including the COH]. 

PB: And Willie Brown, George Smith 
[Brown’s “homeless czar”], the 
Chronicle, Examiner, and Robbi Peele, 
the producer at Channel 4. The Chronicle 
has been actively attacking the Coalition. 
Willie Brown got the Fangs to kill the 
Examiner, and negotiate the deal that got 
(Phil) Bronstein the Chronicle, and out 
from under the Examiner. There is no way 
the Chronicle is going to dis Willie 
Brown about the current San Francisco 
homelessness status. 

The perception seems to be, “You get 
rid of the Coalition, and you can do what 
you want to homeless people.” I think that 
underestimates Food Not Bombs, Homes 
Not Jails, POWER, and all of the other 
groups that may not be out at the front 
line. | think they way underestimate that 
it’s the name of the Coalition preventing 
the Newsom agenda. (Actually), it’s the 
people the Coalition works with.” 


CH: Then the Coalition has become 
the scapegoat? 

PB: We’ve become the identified 
cause of homelessness in San Francisco 
and the fact that it hasn’t gotten better. It 
has hurt our fundraising dramatically. 
Recently, the staff of two foundations rec- 
ommended both our last grants for fund- 
ing, (but) the trustees, the actual money 
bags, have repeated lines they read in Rob 
Morse’s column or in the Chronicle edito- 
rial, or on Channel 4, and said, “We’re not 
comfortable funding these guys anymore, 
because they are too out there on the civil 
rights front.” 

On one hand, you get this real pride, 
from “Wow, I guess we’re not that funky 
little group on Hyde Street anymore; if the 
trustees of these foundations are freaking 
out about our work, we must be having an 
impact.” On the other hand, landlords 
don’t take your good work for your rent. 
It has created some problems. We have, 
though, gotten more individual support 
than we’ ve ever gotten in the past. 


CH: Monetary support? 

PB: Yeah. And we’ve gotten more 
homeless people (at) our meetings and 
involved in our work than ever, and most 
of us come from that situation ourselves. 
That’s saying a lot. Our meetings are big- 
ger, and our work more active than ever. 
Our ability to raise money from the foun- 
dation community is less than ever. That 
creates some problems. 


CH: Perhaps as an Identified Asshole, 
you are threatening because people are 
starting to recognize the work is solid. 

PB: Any halfway decent civil rights 
organization has experienced that in their 
development. It isn’t going to kill us, or 
shut us down. When you come from being 
homeless, you have nothing to lose. You 
are never going to end up worse off than 
when you started, being ass-out. Having 
nothing to lose is a great position of power. 

The homeless people are like, “Man, 
you better keep doing what you’re doing, 
because they’re are going to kick our ass, 
take our GA money, fingerprint us, put us 
in this central data base, and arrest us.” 

Terence Hallinan, the great Democrat, 
is pushing for six months incarceration for 
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repeat offenders (among) homeless people 
busted for sleeping in the street. People 
have to wake up to the fact that Hope VI 
(HUD’s program to demolish public 
housing) and the total destruction of hous- 
ing for poor people was (by) a Democrat. 
The reality for homeless people is: “The 
Democrats (dislike) you as much as the 
Republicans (dislike) you. They’re just 
less honest about it.” 


CH: Are Willie Brown’s thumbscrews 
everywhere ? 

PB: You’re not the head of the 
Assembly for the State of California with- 
out knowing what you are doing. His abil- 
ity to influence how his enemies are per- 
ceived — which, obviously, he identifies 
as us — is pretty phenomenal. It’s a dif- 
ferent type of political arena than the 
Jordan-Agnos-Feinstein administrations. 
If you disagree with Willie Brown, which 
we have done numerous times, you will 
pay a price. So, we have to work a little 
harder to raise money and accept that cer- 
tain organizations close with the 
Coalition, and still behind the scenes, 
(won’t) be close with us publicly until this 
guy’s out of office. 

You (can’t) get reactionary or right- 
eous. You just have to stay consistent. 
Considering how many people make up 
this organization and how diverse it is, I 
don’t believe George Smith or Willie 
Brown can destroy 15 years of work. Life 
goes on. We are not going to accept — 
because the foundations are. allowing the 
Chronicle to dictate the Coalition’s agen- 
da — that we are going to change our 
agenda. We are, first and foremost, a 
social justice body. Our. work groups =. 
Family Rights and Dignity, Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health, Housing Not 
Borders, The Street Sheet, the Civil 
Rights Project, and Shelter Outreach 
Project — have a social justice agenda. 
That isn’t going to change. It isn’t a polit- 
ical campaign. It’s a belief system. 


CH: How do you define social justice? 
And how do social justice and civil rights 
fit together? 

PB: Social justice is social equality. 
That means a redistribution in wealth, and 
a redefinition of power. Why is it that 
wealthy individuals and corporations can 
send e-mails to the Mayor’s Office and 
get a meeting and lunch the next day or 
the next week, and poor people can’t get 
access period? It’s “justice.” It’s a matter 
of determining what is important. 

Why can (S.F. Supervisor) Gavin 
Newsom have an epiphany one morning 
and get 18 weeks of nonstop coverage on 
the front page of the Chronicle, yet 200 
homeless people and advocates have a 
response to Gavin Newsom and can’t get 
on the media? That’s a social justice 
issue. That’s about power. 


CH: Isn’t it about equitable treatment? 

PB: It’s about who would accept being 
told, “Well, because of your economic sta- 
tus you go to bed at 8:00 p.m.” A shelter 
system doesn’t allow an individual to make 
determinations. A family in this San 
Francisco system right now cannot deter- 
mine what program they are going to go. 
Social workers decide on the parents’ 
behalf that (such and such) program best 
meets their family’s needs. The fact that 
we assume somebody is ignorant, unin- 
formed, and unable to determine for them- 
selves what is in their best interests, (based 
on) their economic status — that is a social 
justice issue. That’s a power issue. 

It is a social justice issue that it took so 
long for shelter clients to have due process 
rights before they are denied or kicked out 


of services. We are still fighting for (dué 
process for) transitional housing, substance 
abuse and mental health clients. 

The fact that we have more police, and 
(fewer) housing units than ever; we have 
more jail cells, and less access to educa- 
tion than ever — these are civil rights 
issues. That Dianne Feinstein, the great 
Democrat of San Francisco, supported 
separate schools for homeless kids in this 
last legislative session, yet we see her 
honored by organizations that (supposed- 
ly) fight for the rights of poor and disen- 
franchised people, is a social justice issue 
around power. 


CH: What other aspects of social jus- 
tice and civil rights do you work for? 

In professing to have a social-justice 
belief system, your work had better be 
equitable, diverse, bilingual. (Your work) 
had better see as equally important the 
issues of legal immigrants versus illegal 
immigrants, families versus youth, mental. 
health versus substance abuse, or educa- 
tion versus living wage. In carrying out a 
social justice agenda, you had better work 
on civil rights issues. 

As a social justice organization, you 
can’t be the lead and take on every single 
battle or you get too spread out. So, you had 
better be willing to say, “We align our- 
selves and work with these social justice 
groups (also) working on those issues. 
That’s the social justice connection between 
La Raza Central Egale, or La Casa De Las 
Madres, or the Coalition on Homelessness, 
or POWER, or Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, or Saint Anthony’s. 

Some of the work we do (through the 
Civil Rights Work:Group) is when a 
homeless person says, “Man, these cops 
are fucking with us. I’m going to go to the 
Coalition.” That’s awesome! It’s a badge 
of pride. That means we have credibility. 
It’s. the civil rights component of our work 
that is embraced in a social justice agenda. 
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CH: Can we drop back to 1987 in the 
chronology and discuss how your formed 
the coalition structure? 

PB: We started (in) the typical coali- 
tion format. We found we quickly lost the 
connection (with homeless people). There 
would be a couple of homeless people at 
the meeting, or a homeless person or two 
on the board. All of us on staff were from 
the street, but it still felt very tokenizing. 

We also found that the people putting in 
the most energy and time were the people 
who came to what was then called the com- 
mittee meetings, usually at night or during 
the week. They would meet two or three 
times between board meetings. However, 
then you had to go back to the general 
membership or to the board to actually get 
authorization (on) a position you were 
going to take or to do something. 

We said, “You know what? The ones 
doing the most work ought to have the 
most say.” So, in ‘89 or ‘90, shortly after 
we had gotten going, we started (develop- 
ing) a structure that allowed that to hap- 
pen. We started what we now call work 
groups. We said, okay, let’s have these 
work groups, and let’s pass a policy for 
the Coalition that says, “People who put 
in the most time have the most say.” And, 
let’s allow the work groups to make deci- 
sions on behalf of the organization. 

Let’s ensure the representation of 
homeless people in those work group 
meetings, not by having a couple of 
homeless people come to the meeting, but 
by doing outreach to (them) about the 
meeting agenda. That way we could 
ensure whether homeless people could 
make it to the meeting. You can’t do e- 
mail alerts to homeless people sleeping on 
the street. You can’t send agendas to 
homeless people with no address. You 
can’t call them and remind them about the 
meeting when they have no telephone. 


CH: How do you do that? 


~ PB: You do outreach like it’s nobody’s 
business. 


CH: How do you do outreach? 

PB: MASS-LINING — “From the 
Work Group to the Street; from the Street 
to the Work Group.” You go out in the 
street, into shelters, treatment programs, the 
welfare office, jails, and you talk to people. 
You go to where homeless people are, and 
you talk about who you are, the organiza- 
tion you represent, and what your agenda is. 
You get their feedback on that agenda. You 
bring it to the work group meeting. 

You incorporate the common threads 
of the input you are getting into that agen- 
da, and into the work of the work group. 
That way, whether homeless people are 
able to come to the meeting or not (they 
are represented). They’re always invited, 
always welcome, and they DO come. 
Homeless people started seeing their shit 
reflected in our work, in our Street Sheet, 
or in our TV blitz, whatever we’re doing. 
They come to the meetings. 

Between each meeting, you talk to as 
many homeless people as you can. You 
find the common threads in what they’re 
saying. Then you have an agenda that 
actually reflects the input of the homeless 
people you talk to. You incorporate that 
into your work. You end up with an agen- 
da that attracts more and more homeless 
people into being a part of carrying out 
that agenda because they’ve heard their 
friends or the person sitting next to them 
talking about it, or because of something 
they experienced themselves. 


CH: Because it reflects their life expe- 
rience? 

PB: When you look at TV interviews 
with homeless people, they talk to that) 
homeless person (exclusively) about that 
person’s life experience, very rarely (asking 
them) what they think of policies, what they 
think of the laws, what they’ve seen and 
experienced with the people around them. 


And about other peoples’ experiences, 


about systemic causes and systemic solu- 
tions, and legislative agendas. 


CH: They usually aren’t treated as if 
they’re experts on these issues? 

PB: You see advocates, academicians 
and lawyers talked to about legislative 
agendas. Very rarely do you see the actual 
homeless person being interviewed about 
a legislative agenda. We’re saying that 
homeless people have more value and 
input to give than just to tell you their per- 
sonal story. 


CH: Then you take that input and you 
connect it with issues. 

PB: Yes. We call it building an advo- 
cacy agenda based on the input of the 
homeless people we talk to,. with the 
Coalition as the one that carries out that 
agenda. It has been pretty effective. When 
we developed a position around the men- 
tal health system, we actually documented 
input by interviewing 400 self-identified 
mentally ill homeless people in order to 
say, “These are the parts of the mental 
health system...” 


CH: You can document with individual 
experience. 

PB: And individual opinion. We ask 
about what components of this works for 
you? We did it with shelters. We are 
doing it right now with substance abuse 
(through the Substance Ab(Use) Mental 
Health Work Group led by Jenny 
Friedenbach). 


CH: You ask for their expert opinion 
or their personal experience? 

PB: It’s based on experience. It’s not 
to say that each person’s experience is 
worthless. The staff person’s experience is 
worthless. It’s the accumulation of a lot of 
peoples’ experiences that creates the 
agenda. What often happens with advoca- 
cy groups that we have to watch out for is 
when 5, or 6, or 12 staff people start see- 


ing their opinions and experiences as the 
organization’s advocacy agenda. That’s 
dangerous. If staff, can’t put (their) shit to 
the side and say, “My job is: to represent 
the majority of the people we are talking 
to who are living this experience,” we’re 
not going to resonant with the people we 
are concerned about. The only people the 
Coalition can truly be held accountable by 
is homeless people. 


CH: As director of the Coalition, do 
you promote the model of people doing 
the things they’re best at? 

PB: Yes. That’s why we all get paid the 
same. We all have different skill sets. This 
training thing that we’re doing now is cool. 
Everybody is training people on something 
they’re good at, and getting trained at some- 
thing they suck at. It’s. kind of neat. 
Nobody’s the expert, and nobody’s an idiot. 
Keeps things in perspective. 

CH: I’m getting a sense of your orga- 
nization. 

PB: We're 15 years old, but we’re not 
going to put.our agenda in your face. We 
let people make local calls for free. We let 
people use our bathroom. We give out 
free Street Sheets (to vendors). If there is 
any kind of direct service, that’s it: toilet, 
local phone call, and Street Sheet. 

From that simple premise develops a 
relationship and shows people an opportu- 
nity. If they want to get involved, they can 
do that. A shitload of people have come 
through here, gotten involved, it didn’t 
work out for whatever reason, and we have 


never permanently 86’d anybody. They , 


come back a year, six months, five years 
later and say, “I’m ready. I want to try it 
again. Is that cool?” “Yeah. It’s cool.” No 
intake, no lecture. Anybody who really 
wants to try again to make things right can. 


CH: Explain 86-ing somebody. 

PB: 86 is a term that is used way too 
often in the shelter, services, bars. 86 
means: “Get out; and don’t come back 
ever!’’ We just don’t do permanent 86s on 
anybody, or have an 86 list. Not very 
many people haven’t fucked up. It’s hard 
to get judgmental and pious about other 
people’s fuck-ups even when those fuck- 
ups might have been directed at us. 

The only thing we don’t tolerate is vio- 
lence in any form — and hard drugs. Hard 
drugs exist predominantly in poor com- 
munities to kill poor people and have poor 
people kill each other. It is hypocritical 
for an organization like the Coalition to 
say we are doing empowerment work and 
building community, and allow hard 
drugs to be a part of our agenda, our cul- 
ture or our community, (or) allow vio- 
lence to be a way of resolving disputes. 
(Like the quote) from the Malcolm X 
speeches: “There is nothing worse than a 
fucking hypocrite.” 


CH: What are some of your successes 
in community organizing ? 

PB: Homeless and poor people get 
excluded for so many things. Go into any 
shelter, or welfare office, the first thing 
you see is the list of rules of what you 
can’t do or you will get kicked out. Our 
very first accomplishment, our first 
‘Damn, we did something!’ was the shel- 
ter grievance procedure program. It creat- 
ed due process rights for people kicked 
out of the shelter system. It exists today, 
became institutionalized. Arnette Watson, 
bless her, has staffed it since the day it 
started 11 years ago. 

The Coalition, the Committee for Civil 
Rights, and the Homeless Advocacy 
Project through the ABA (American Bar 
Association) worked together on a griev- 
ance procedure for people in San 
Francisco’s emergency shelter system. 
Before somebody is denied access to or 
kicked out of a shelter bed, the system 
contract requires that due process is 
applied. Every City-funded shelter has to 
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to me. I remember things from the second 
grade where I made a mistake and the kids 
laughed at me. It still hurts me today.” 

His mind had this weird editing 
machine that ran every painful scene back 
and forth in front of his eyes. Endlessly. 
He largely trained his razor-sharp, critical 
mind on himself and sliced himself up 
into ribbons. Why? Who knows. Karma? 

He tried many things to break free 
from his unrelenting depression, most 
notably Prozac, seeing a psychiatrist, and 
drinking lots of beer. Nothing seemed to 
make a dent in it. Finally, he just gave up, 
and spent years holed up in his apartment, 
watching television from the moment he 
got up until he went to bed. Trying to 
endure his life as best he could. 

What made it all the more disturbing 
was that he seemed to have so much to 
live for. He was enormously talented, 
with that razor-sharp mind of his. Bright. 
Funny. Opinionated. His opinions alone 
— endlessly stated, on every subject — 
were a work of art in themselves. 

He was a master of the New Yorker- 
style, single-panel gag cartoon, only bet- 
ter. His work was not only brilliantly 
funny — in a dry, clever, cerebral sort of 
way — it was also highly conceptual. He 
had a unique way of looking at things, of 
putting the pieces together, and that was a 
reflection of his very original mind. 

Every month I avidly looked through 
the Berkeley Monthly, and when I saw 
they had printed one of Blue’s comics I 
would look forward to showing it to him: 
“See, Blue! Look! The world wants you.” 
Hoping to instill in him a sense that per- 
haps Blue should also want the world. But 
he never did. He just never seemed to like 
this world. 

His chronic and endless state of 
depression seemed to engulf him in a gray 
cloud of heaviness that he could never 
quite shake. He would look at you with 
those big, dark, haunted eyes that burned 
into you like smoldering coals, but that 
mostly seemed to look inward and burn 
into his own soul. 

He always seemed to be in the midst of 
a horrible spiritual battle. That he was los- 
ing. He would sit in the window seat of 
the Cafe Intermezzo drinking’ his Anchor 
Steam beer, and his face would reflect 
such misery and suffering that folks pass- 
ing by would stop and come in and say, 
“Cheer up, man.” But there seemed to be 
no cure for the psychic agony that tor- 
mented him. 

I first met Blue back in 1994. I was sit- 
ting on a bench on Sproul Plaza and this 
gaunt, emaciated, crazed-looking, street 
person came up and introduced himself. 
He was dressed in torn rags, no socks, 
with the hollow, sunken eyes of a concen- 
tration camp survivor. 

It turned out he had subscribed to my 
newsletter years ago when he was a cab 
driver in Austin, Texas (his last job). He 
was just a name on my mailing list. And 
now here he was in front of me. He said 
that Berkeley seemed sort of interesting 
from my newsletter, and he couldn’ t think 
of anything else to do. So here he was. 

He said he had been sort of watching 
me for a whole year before he got up the 
nerve to introduce himself — which was 
typical of Blue, for he put a lot of thought 
into everything he did, often with the 

most convoluted reasoning. 
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crazed-looking, street person came up and introduced 

himself. He was dressed in torn rags, no socks, with the 
hollow, sunken eyes of a concentration camp survivor. 
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He presented himself largely as a total 
loser. “I’ve totally given up on life. Which 
is why I’ve been homeless for the last 
year. I just don’t care anymore.” But as 
we walked through the campus towards 
Shattuck I remember him looking me in 
the eye, with those haunted eyes of his, 
and declaring, “I’m a genius, you know!” 

He was certainly right out of central 
casting for the modern-day Van Gogh/tor- 
mented-artist role. Only, inexplicably, his 
cartoons came out light and funny in spite 
of his dark, dark world view. Of course, 
he had a loathing for pretension and arti- 
fice that prevented him from playing out 
the artiste role. Mostly, he presented him- 
self to the world as this plain, unassum- 
ing, almost Jack Webb-ish, nothing-but- 
the-facts-ma’am kind of persona. 

But he was aware of the great pool of 
talent within him, talent that he never 
quite completely harnessed — primarily 
due to the crippling depressions that 
seemed to suck the very life out of him. 
But the few bits and pieces of artwork that 
did squiggle out into the world hinted at 
this deep reservoir of creativity within 
him. 

After a couple of years of being home- 
less, Blue got on SSI and got himself a 
cheap room at the Amhurst Hotel. 
Typically, he didn’t take the room with 
the window view of Shattuck, but a 
cramped, dank, windowless, little cave in 
the middle of the floor. Blue denied him- 
self at every point in his life. 

It was at this time, during a six-month 
period of manic creativity, that Blue 
cranked out most of the cartoons that the 
world has seen. As his floor piled high 
with empty beer cans, garbage and ciga- 
rette butts, Blue toiled: away every day at 
his professional drawing board. Almost 
immediately he met with “success” in 
terms of selling his work to different pub- 
lications. But it never seemed to translate 
into anything but the most fleeting happi- 
ness. For Blue, any “success” was merely 
a temporary postponement of inevitable, 
devastating failure. 

Typically, the period ended with Blue 
concluding that he was no good, that he 
had no talent, and he destroyed all of his 
“worthless” cartoons, throwing the origi- 
nal art into the garbage. 

Blue was a complete extremist in his 
outlook. In his mind it was all or nothing. 

“Ninety-five percent of everything is 
crap,” he would say. The remaining five 
percent he considered completely bril- 
liant. And he had a deep awe and respect 
and reverence for the artists, writers, and 
performers who could produce these rare, 
jewel-like works of perfection. The prob- 
lem was, he could never sustain his “I’m- 
a-genius” inclusion into the five percent, 
and he would plummet helplessly into the 
scrap heap of the 95 percent. 

What doomed him most of all was his 
outlook. He felt the world was basically 
meaningless. To Blue, the universe was 
nothing but mindless atoms and molecules 
banging against each other, pointlessly, 
like billiard balls, for no rhyme or reason. 
It was this dreary, heavy, existential out- 
look that seemed to drag him down most 
of all. 

During a famous exchange on our Free 
Radio Berkeley radio show, Blue said: “I 
don’t think life means a damn thing. What 
man does is he gives meaning to things. 
They don’t have inherent meaning.” 

We responded: “You mean it’s not dis- 
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Blue’s sense of humor was the tiny little life-raft that 


he clung to all his life, amidst the raging seas of his 


stormy soul. Perhaps that’s why his sense of humor 
was so brilliantly honed: He needed it so badly. 


Blue often talked 
about killing himself. 
A few years ago, 
when he got ona 


HUD housing pro- 
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covery, it’s invention?” 

“Exactly,” he said. 

“So you feel life is meaningless and 
we just project meaning onto it that’s not 
really there?” 

“I’m positive of that, in fact.” 

“So that’s what you MEAN?” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

“Get it?” 

But he never quite got it. To his dying 
day, Blue invested great meaning in his 
projection, ironically enough, that life was 
meaningless. 

His nickname on the radio show was 
The Take Umbrage Man. And he was ever 
ready to gleefully jump on, and savage, 
the slightest falsehood or pretension. In 
truth, his aggressive, belligerent attack 
mode was his transparent attempt to build 
some kind of armor to protect himself, to 
appear tough and hard, when in fact he 
was painfully soft and hypersensitive. 

Many times after the radio show on the 
walk home, Blue would slip back into his 
ever-rejected persona: “I know nobody 
wants me to do the show.” And I’d have 
to try and convince him, yet again, that he 
was great. To know Blue was to walk on 
eggshells around him, for he was ever 
ready to interpret the slightest hint of crit- 
icism as a devastating personal rejection. 
After which you wouldn’t see him for six 
months or a year. 


[ f ‘““Mly lease is up for 
reapproval after two 
years. So every day, I 
save up one of my 
meds. And if they 
kick me off after two 
_ years, I’m going to 
swallow them all.” 


Art by Paul “Blue” Nicoloff 


Considering this built-in, self-defeating 
mechanism that doomed everything he 
tried, plop artist Richard List pointed out: 
“The amazing thing isn’t that he killed 
himself, but that he managed to last as 
long as he did.” For the mere act of exist- 
ing, of facing another day, took a monu- 
mental, even heroic, effort on Blue’s part. 

Despite his dark outlook, Blue had a 
great sense of humor and laughed loudly 
and from the belly. I remember one radio 
show when we played Rodney 
Dangerfield albums. Rodney droned: “I 
have a terrible sex life. Terrible. Are you 
kiddin’? Why, I wouldn’t get any sex at 
all if it wasn’t for who I am (pause)... A 
rapist.” Blue laughed and laughed until 
tears flowed. Blue had a cheeky love of 
the outrageous, of anything that went 
beyond the norm of acceptable good taste. 
He relished saying things that would 
shock and unsettle. Perhaps because he, 
himself, was so shocked and unsettled by 
life. 

After a beer or six, Blue would often 
slip into his “us-Irish-guys-like-to-drink- 
and-fight” mode. Though he was from a 
fairly soft academic/suburban background 
near Boston, and the only boy in a family 
of sisters, he took a certain pride in his 
willingness to stand up for himself and 
“mix it up.” But he was equally famous 
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for never having won a single fight. He 
almost seemed to delight in his victim- 
hood. 

Blue often told, with relish, the story of 
the time he got into it with fellow Irish 
brawler, one-legged Dan McMullen: 

“Danny’s drunk in his wheelchair and 
he gets into a fight with this guy on 
Telegraph. I’m a little drunk myself so I 
try to break it up. And Danny launches 
himself out of his chair at me. That’s 
when he broke my arm. Then he bites me 
on the leg. He’s literally hanging from my 
leg with his teeth in me. And I’m hitting 
him on the head trying to pry his teeth off 
of me. And it was at that point that a 
passerby walked by and looked at me with 
disgust and said: ‘You shouldn’t hit a man 
in a wheelchair.’” 

Blue would tell this story gleefully, 
with a smile on his face and a belly-laugh 
of delight. And he would deliver the 
punchline with the impeccable timing of a 
natural stand-up comedian. It was the 
absurdity of it all, and the misconstrued 
meaning of it all, that inspired his sense of 
humor — and his comic art — most of all. 

During the last year of his life, Blue 
had a short period where he seemed to 
finally be getting his life together; a pat- 


tern he would repeat many times, but 
never be able to sustain. He met a won- 
. derful young woman in chat room on his 
.. computer. With his considerable wit he 
_ was able to charm her into coming out 


_and visiting him. Soon, they were making 


ae “plans to be married and Blue seemed hap- 
- pier, more self-assured, than I’d ever seen 
him as he showed off his “fiancee.” 


I. didn’t see him for several months. 


Then one day, he sat down at our vending 
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table on Telegraph Avenue. 

“It’s over,” he said, matter-of-factly. 
He sat there, sort of crying silently, 
though no tears came out. I don’t think I 


ever saw Blue cry. It was more like he 


was shuddering and grimacing from an 
unbearable inner pain. We talked for sev- 
eral hours, and it'‘was a wrenching conver- 
sation,, knowing full well the shaky 


ground he was on. He told me he had tried 
to kill himself a few days earlier, that he 


had swallowed several hundred of his 
pills. But it only knocked him out for 
about 10 hours. And here he was. 


| tried to find the words that would get 


through to him; that would. make him see 
that he was great, far greater than he could 
possibly. i imagine; that life was in fact 


_ great and meaningful and magical and — 
amazing: and a precious gift; that there . 


SENSE OF 
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was a whole world out there just waiting 


for him to claim it. But it was as if I was 


talking in a foreign language. It didn’t 


penetrate. He could understand the con- 


cepts intellectually, but he couldn’t feel it. 


_And yet, even then, in his darkest hour, I 
remember Blue responding with genuine. 


belly-laughs at my feeble attempts. to use 


‘humor to lift his spirits. 


. Even then, he could still delight: at t the 
absurdity of it all. For, in‘fact, his sense of 


humor was the tiny little life-raft that he 
clung to all his life, amidst the raging seas 

of his stormy soul (I can hear Blue from. 
the next life sneering: “Cornball!” at my 


“stormy soul” analogy). Perhaps’ that’s 


a why his sense of humor'was so bealteat 
honed: He needed it so badly. 


In the next few weeks, we left. many 
phone messages for Blue and wrote: sever- 
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al letters (never answered). Finally, we 
managed to entice him to come up to the 
Avenue and take some photographs for a 
yearly calendar we publish. (Did I men- 
tion Blue was a brilliant photographer?) 
He did come up to the Ave, but'he was so 
discouraged he went home after 10 min- 
utes. 

That was the last time we saw him. He 
simply just did. not want to live < any more. 

When we got the news that Blue had 
committed suicide, we all went through 
the changes: you go through when that 
happens. What can you really say? We all 
miss him. We. all wish him well in the 
Great Beyond. Good-bye, Blue. i: 


This article’ first appeared i in the October 
1999 issue Bor Street Spirit. — 
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be a part of it. St. Anthony chooses to be. 
It is one of the ones I’m proudest of. - 

We lost some initial support of the non- 
profit shelter provider community because 


it was directed at them. While all these. 


shelter providers felt it was the right thing, 
they didn’t think it should apply to them. I 
thought, “Oh, that’s so hypocritical!” Now 
when I look back, it’s like, that’s human 
nature: “I wouldn’t treat people that way, 
but other people might. Therefore, as a con- 


cept it’s good, but it shouldn’t apply to me 


because I’m not evil.” 
It was a real challenge at the time, espe- 
cially for us. It wouldn’t have been my 


choice to have the shelter system be the first 


institution we go up against. But, you 


He - couldn’t honestly respond to what homeless 
people were saying and not have that be the 


first thing that we took on. 


CH: Where did it come out of...? 
PB: Shelter outreach. People were 


: coming up at our shelter outreaches and 


saying, “My friend got kicked out,” or “I 
got kicked out.” We started documenting 
it. | was actually doing the appeals stuff as 
a process before it was institutionalized. I 
would call the shelter operator and say, 
“This person came to us today and said 
they got kicked out last night for blah, 
blah, blah. Can you check it out? Will you 
look into it?” We started getting so much 
of it. Once the word got out that if the 
shelter kicks you out, the Coalition will 
help you try and get your shelter bed 
back, we started getting swamped. We 
said, “Wow! We have a systemic problem 
here!” So, we created a systemic response. 


There’s one of our fliers (pointing at the 
wall). “Fight for Due Process! Stand up 


for Fair Shelter!” 


CH: What else has been an important 
focus for the Coalition? 

PB: The Street Sheet was an early 
endeavor around that time. That’s some- 
thing I’m really proud of. 


CH: The Street Sheet has been going 
about 11 years? 
PB: 12 years. The Street Sheet started 


. before the shelter grievance. The Street 


Sheet is an internal mechanism, an inter- 
nal tool. The shelter grievance was a sys- 
temic change (based in civil-rights.) 


CH: In, 15 years, there have been many 
other successes, I’m sure. 
PB: I’m proud and happy to talk about 


our accomplishments. I don’t know I 


would couch them as victories. II] catch 


shit from. my co-workers. But, it’s impor-. | 
tant to me. I want to make sure this (gets, 
sai), In the Pig PiCune, we’ re getting our 


of) homeless people antl Homeleésnievs 


continues to grow. Poor people are being . 
- treated worse now than when we started 
15 years ago. I can’t lose sight of or deny . ' 


that. When we started, most of our public 
parks were. still open at night. 

Whatever victories we’ve gained on 
the civil rights front hasn’t’ precluded 


Matrix, the closing of our public parks, 


incarceration of homeless people, the wel- 
fare reform initiatives, NAFTA, and the 


Hope VI program. It’s our 15 Year. 
Anniversary. While part of me wants to | 


wear all black that day, part also wants to 
be proud that we’ ve survived 15 years and 
haven’t sold out or been killed. 

The COH staff are like, “Paul; we can’t 
dis ourselves while we are talking about 
our accomplishments.” I was like, “No, 


we can’t, but at the same time, we can’t 


say that there’s victory.” 


‘We bust our ass, and we’ve achieved 


: some things I’m proud of. I want to be 
very careful how’ we define that so that. 


people see that maybe we can build off 
those accomplishments to where we actu- 


ally get a victory. In 1996, getting 39,000 


citations taken off the backs of homeless 
people was a big deal to us. That was a 
really good day. We went to Harrington’s, 
and got drunk. We did! It was like, 
“Damn! After fighting Matrix for four 
years, and seeing all of these bench war- 
rants piled up on people’s backs, to get 
them cut out!” - 


CH: You're saying you don’t want to 
settle for any less than complete justice. 

PB: I’m (also) saying: The only people I 
care about who read Street Spirit and might 
see this article is homeless people. I’m not 


_ saying I don’t care about Marlene, a close 
. family friend who loves and talks all the 


time about Street Spirit, and sends it to her 
friends. It will be.a big: deal when she sees 
Terry Messman waite ne the Coalition. l 


But I get nervous Baod: a homeless 


i person reading it, and making sure that 1. 


define our accomplishments (so. that) they 


say, “Yeah, that’s cool. They are.not 
claiming to have solved the problets or 
that-they’re the answer.” 


_The work of Street Spirit, and pour 


| Magazine, of the Homeless Prenatal 


Program, BOSS, and other groups is just 
as important and valuable as our work. 
We are an organization that works our ass 


off for very little money. We accom- 


plished some things. Three million Street 


‘Sheets (published and sold) is pretty cool. 


J just want to make sure that we don’t get 


carried away defining it as, “Oh, yeah! 


And ain’t we fucking IT!” ‘Cause we ain’t 
IT. We are a part of a big IT. 


CH: Your words will say that. 
PB: (Adamantly) That’s an important 


part of the message. I believe each of us is 
like one little pebble on the beach. When 
there is a bunch of us, we actually have an 
impact. The multi-headed monster is 
harder to slay. The more different envi- 
ronments people have to hook into to cre- 
ate change, the more powerful we are, and 
the closer we are to actually changing shit. 

When you can go to POWER, the 
Friends Service Committee, Poor 
Magazine, Homeless Prenatal, or CURE, 
then you are able to plug into different 
environments and ways of fighting for 
change. People are going to. find some- 
thing to plug into that fits them. That’s 
what I love about the Bay Area. 

The best example was when Terry, 
with the help of Sally Hindman from that 
East Bay. organization, worked together to 
start Street Spirit. We met, and'they were 
like, “We want to start an East Bay paper 
modeled. on Street Sheet.” We helped 
them get the paper up and going. Our role 
was minimal. (Some) people (were) like, 
“Didn’t you see that as a threat? And how 
did you guys define turf?” Could people 
take Street Sheets to the East Bay, or take 
Street Spirit to San Francisco? 

Who cares? You get twice'as much 
stuff out there. It means homeless, people 
in the East Bay struggling and organizing 
get to see their shit in their paper, and 
people in San Francisco get to'see their 
shit in the Street Sheet. I would rather see 
an East Bay paper, and a San Francisco 
paper, hopefully one day a San Mateo 
paper, then a San Jose paper. That means 
more writing opportunities for people. 

It means more venues, more ways of 
getting the message out, more informa- 
tion, education, art work, and poetry. If 
we had been paranoid, capitalist, and said, 
“Oh, Terry and them want to start an East 
Bay paper! We better start getting our 
papers to the East Bay. We should print 
100,000.” Fuck that shit! 
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King’s Revolutionary Dream of Justice for the Poor 


by Terry Messman 


S a new memorial to the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
installed in Washington, D.C., 
even such unlikely supporters 
as President George W. Bush joined in 
offering eulogies to the prophetic leader. 

Yet, even when federal officials 
attempt to honor this martyred revolution- 
ary, they nearly always dishonor every- 
thing he lived and died for. Bush has dis- 
honored King’s legacy by making dracon- 
ian cuts to housing programs for the poor, 
homeless, elderly and disabled. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was slain at the 
very moment he was organizing a massive 
army of poor people who would march on 
Congress and the White House and use 
the techniques of militant nonviolence to 
force the federal government to enact 
what King called an Economic Bill of 
Rights for the Disadvantaged. 

Yet today, nearly 40 years after Dr. King 
was murdered on April 4, 1968, President 
Bush slashes housing programs and the 
safety net for the poor with one hand; 
while, with the other, he blesses the life of 
the martyr who died while trying to liberate 
the the poor by organizing a massive con- 
frontation with the U.S. government. 

How would King have really wanted 
us to celebrate his life? The answer can be 
found by asking what he was doing in the 
days before his death. He was assassinat- 
ed on April 4, 1968, in Memphis, a city 
where he marched in the streets in solidar- 
ity with striking sanitation workers. 

He was shot down while he was 
preparing to launch his last and most dar- 
ing dream, a Poor People’s Campaign to 
win affordable housing for all, full 
employment, a decent income for those 
unable to work, equal educational oppor- 
tunities, and a job program to rebuild the 
dilapidated and substandard housing of 
the inner city by those who lived there. 

The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) had designed a care- 
fully detailed strategy for a prolonged 
campaign that would train poor people in 
10 different areas of the nation in the tech- 
niques of what Dr. King described as 
“militant nonviolence.” The intention was 
to create nothing less than a nonviolent 
uprising. Once trained, a multiracial army 
of poor people and their allies would 
march to Washington, D.C., and set up 
massive encampments to make poverty 
visible in the nation’s Capitol. Then these 
shantytowns would become a launching 
point for a series of sit-ins aimed at shut- 
ting down federal agencies that refused to 
alleviate the plight of the poor. 

The blueprints for this poor people’s 
insurrection remain the most visionary 
and brilliant strategy to overcome poverty 
that has yet emerged in our nation. 

In his final years, Rev. King had been 
transformed and radicalized by seeing at 
first hand the suffering and misery caused 
by prolonged poverty in the slums of the 
North and the deeply entrenched pockets 
of despair in the South. 

In 1965 and 1966, Rev. King brought 
the brilliant organizing insights of the 
SCLC to Chicago to confront the evils of 
landlordism, poverty and racism. With 
extraordinary dedication, King moved his 
own family into a rundown housing unit in 
Chicago’s notorious Lawndale slum 
(renamed Slumdale by its occupants), 
where they endured for a time the harrow- 
ing squalor and overcrowding that slum res- 
idents had endured for decades. 

The SCLC organized huge marches for 
fair housing in Chicago and its suburbs, 
and conducted rent strikes where residents 
of many dilapidated buildings banded 
together, refused to pay rent to the slum- 
lords, and instead, pooled the rent money 
to make building repairs themselves. 


Children at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland are sheltered by the massive 
puppet of Martin Luther King, Jr. created by seniors in loving tribute. 


With a daring audacity too little seen in 
today’s movements for economic justice, 
King had already crossed swords with 
capitalism’s central decree that property 
rights are sacrosanct. 

Then, in March 1968, a month before 
his death, King marched with 1,300 strik- 


ing sanitation workers in Memphis. For . 


those who falsely remember King as a 
purveyor of Hallmark card-style senti- 
ments, listen to the tough-minded organiz- 
ing principles he uttered in telling striking 
workers to stay strong on the picket line: 

“Don’t go back on the job until the 
demands are met. Never forget that free- 
dom is not something that is voluntarily 
given by the oppressor. It is something 
that must be demanded by the 
oppressed... If we are going to get equali- 
ty, if we are going to get adequate wages, 
we are going to have to struggle for it.” 

In his last years, King had become 
nothing less than a nonviolent revolution- 
ary who relentlessly battled racism, war 
and poverty, a courageous resister who 
was the living embodiment of what 
Gandhi called “soul force” — that force 
of conscience that Gandhi said could defy 
the whole might of an unjust empire. 

That is exactly what King was doing 
when his last day dawned — preparing to 
defy the whole might of an unjust U.S. 
empire that mercilessly oppressed the 


poor at home and abroad, in the slums of 


U.S. cities and the jungles of Vietnam. 
Unlike today, when well-meaning 
housing advocates and liberal budget poli- 
cy groups try to prevent further cuts to the 
already shredded safety net by politely e- 
mailing Congressional representatives, 
King had the audacity to organize a mul- 
tiracial coalition of poor people who 
would confront Congress and the White 
House in a daring showdown — a nonvio- 
lent insurrection in the nation’s Capitol. 
King openly declared that his call for 
massive civil disobedience was aimed at 
disrupting and ultimately paralyzing the 
functions of the most powerful govern- 
ment on earth, unless and until it granted 
the Economic Bill of Rights. King and the 
SCLC intended to create a national crisis 
around the evil of poverty, just as they 
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had earlier created a moral crisis around 
the twin injustices of apartheid in the seg- 
regated South and racism in the North. 

King’s words were visionary, uncom- 
promising, and revolutionary: “The dis- 
possessed of this nation — the poor, both 
white and Black — live in a cruelly unjust 
society. They must organize a revolution 
against that injustice, not against the lives 
of their fellow citizens, but against the 
structures through which the society is 
refusing to lift the load of poverty.” 

King planned to erect shantytowns for 
tens of thousands of poor people, prefig- 
uring the tent cities and squatter’s 
encampments set up by homeless activists 
today. The shantytowns would make the 
suffering of economic deprivation so visi- 
ble that federal legislators — and the pub- 
lic — would be forced to confront the 
national disgrace of poverty. 

Then stage two would begin, a more 
militant phase of nonviolent resistancee. 
The Poor People’s Campaign would orga- 
nize waves of protesters who would cause 
“major massive dislocations” at govern- 
ment buildings. The unemployed would 
nonviolently blockade the Department of 
Labor. Those without health care would 
be organized to sit in at hospitals and 
refuse to leave until they received medical 
treatment. Massive sit-ins would be held 


at other federal agencies, while across the 


nation, allies would mount economic boy- 
cotts and nonviolent shut-downs of facto- 
ries that refused to hire the poor. 

That was his audacious strategy to over- 
come economic injustice. Who among us 
today has this holy outrage over injustice 


that King had? Who among us would forge 


such a bold and reckless attack on the 
forces that perpetuate poverty? 

_ As the time drew near for the Poor 
People’s Campaign to be launched in the 
spring of 1968, the stakes were sky high. 
Federal officials and the FBI were fright- 
ened by King’s announced intentions to 
lead a campaign of civil disobedience on a 
scale that could disrupt the nation’s Capitol, 
and they denounced King with blistering 
venom. For, in their quaking hearts, they 
could see what was coming. 

King had developed a strategy to con- 


front the U.S. government with the same 
unwinnable dilemma earlier perfected by 
civil rights activists in Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi: Either arrest innocent, 
poverty-stricken people by the thousands 
in the full glare of publicity in the Capitol 
and thereby create a national scandal, or 
capitulate to the just demands of those 
calling for an Economic Bill of Rights. 

But it was not to be. King was mur- 
dered on April 4, 1968, just before the 
Poor People’s Campaign had a chance to 
get off the ground. Long a prophet, King 
now became a martyr as well. The shining 
torch of resistance that he had held so 
high had fallen in the dust. His last, best 
dream of a poor people’s movement was 
never fully realized after his death. 

King had predicted that the Poor 
People’s Campaign would be a turning 
point in American history, a chance for 
the nation to redeem itself from its legacy 
of poverty, racism, war and exploitation. 
Instead, the dreamer fell and his dream of 
justice was assassinated. 

Can the dream of a Poor People’s 
Campaign be resurrected? It won’t be 
revived by creating monuments of marble 
in Washington, D.C., as long overdue as 
that honor may be. But King’s dream does 
come back to life every time any one of us 
sets out and marches in Martin’s footsteps 
to confront and overcome the inhumanity 
of poverty, hunger and homelessness. 

Every act of nonviolent resistance, 
every passionate outcry for justice and 
economic rights, reminds us that the 
dream and the dreamer never died. 

King’s torch of resistance may some- 
times flicker, but it is never extinguished. 
On October 17, 2006, Martin Luther 
King’s voice arose anew in front of the 
Federal Building in Oakland, California, 
where about 400 demonstrators gathered 
to demand that the federal government 
make a renewed commitment to ending 
the scourge of poverty. 

Calling for the abolition of hunger and 
homelessness, hundreds of Oakland school- 
children organized by St. Mary’s Center 
marched with homeless seniors, religious 
activists and housing advocates. The march 
was inspired by King’s commitment to end 
poverty; and, fittingly, the marchers were 
led every step of the way by a massive pup- 
pet of King crafted by low-income seniors 
at St. Mary’s in loving tribute. 

The procession culminated in a rally at 
the Federal Building, where Rep. Barbara 
Lee said: “It is appalling that in the 
wealthiest and most powerful country in 
the world, 37 million people and climbing 
are living in poverty. That is wrong! It’s 
immoral, it’s unethical. Look at our 
homeless veterans. Shame on America!” 

Just as federal officials were preparing 
to install the new King memorial in 
Washington, D.C., this Oakland demon- 
stration was aimed at keeping King’s 
dream alive in the present, making it 
flesh, not just encasing it in concrete. 

The Oakland protest resurrected King’s 
commitment to economic rights and hon- 
ored his Poor People’s Campaign as an 
unsurpassed blueprint for the edifice of 
human rights we are still waiting to con- 
struct, some 39 years after his death. 

Although he had long since fallen to an 
assassin’s bullet, the Dreamer still had the 
last word at this rally for federal legisla- 
tion to eradicate poverty. Marchers grew 
silent as a recording of King’s prophetic 
cry, “Let Freedom Ring!” rang out from 
loudspeakers at the Federal Building, and 
a giant likeness of Martin Luther King 
stood unvanquished, taller than ever. 

It felt like resurrection. At that 
moment, it felt like Martin’s last dream 
could never die. 


This article first appeared in the February 
2007 issue of Street Spirit. 
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